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EDITORIAL 


The balance of payments situation has naturally called in question once 
more our capacity to fulfil a £4,700M defence programme in three years. 
As was to be expected, the Bevanites have seized on it as evidence of the 
correctness of their stand and, superficially, they may seem to have some 
justification. But the difference between Mr Bevan and the late Govern- 
ment was an arithmetical one. He claimed that he was obliged to leave the 
Government because they had increased the sum to be spent on the three 
years’ defence programme by £1,100M. Leaving on one side the fact that 
Mr Bevan was in the Cabinet which agreed to the increase (announced 
by Mr Attlee on January 29th), defended it in the House of Commons in 
February, and only resigned at the end of April, he and his supporters still 
remain wedded to the £3,600M defence programme. And the balance 
of payments situation would be just as bad if we had remained on the 
£3,600M defence programme and had not increased it to £4,700M. The 
main: causes of the present balance of payments situation are threefold. 
First, the great rise in import prices caused by world rearmament and 
other factors outside the control of Britain. These price rises would have 
taken place even if we had disbanded our own armed forces altogether. 
Second, the loss of Persian oil. This alone has added something like £ 100M 
in a year to our import bill. Third is the fact that although exports have 
gone up this year they have not gone up as much as had been hoped. 
Certainly, if there had been no rearmament at all it would have been 
possible to export more engineering goods; but in the first year of the 
three years’ programme the difference between £4,700M and £3,600M 
is not so large as to have greatly reduced the availability of engineering 
goods for export. More serious was overseas ‘sales resistance’ to soft goods. 
So the argument that our rearmament programme has caused the present 
balance of payments situation is fallacious. 

But it cannot be denied that the rearmament programme will make it 
more difficult in the future for Britain to overcome the balance of pay- 
ments problem. As rearmament continues it is bound to increase its impact 
on the home economy. More and more raw materials and skilled men will 
be diverted from making engineering goods for export to making arma- 
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ments. As this becomes clearer the attractiveness of Bevanism will increase 
although Mr Attlee in his statement of January 29th, 1951, laid emphasis 
on the hardships that the rearmament programme would cause. To carry 
on the £4,700M rearmament programme without any outside aid would 
undoubtedly mean severe dislocation of the British economy and savage 
cuts in the standard of living. It would also play into the hands of those 
who have all along opposed the rearmament programme. Hence the 
importance of the burden-sharing enquiry being conducted by the 
N A T O countries. Simply the task of this enquiry is to see that defence 
burdens are fairly shared between the N A T O countries and that an 
excessive strain is not put on the economy of one country as compared 
with the others. The balancing assistance which may be forthcoming has 
been promised by the United States. A substantial allocation from that 
source would go a long way towards enabling Britain to carry her defence 
programme without wrecking herself in the process. It appears, from an 
interjection made in the House of Commons by Mr Bevan during Mr 
Gaitskell’s reply to Mr Butler in his first statement as Chancellor, that the 
Bevanites wouid still object to the £4,700M defence programme even 
if this outside aid were available; but most reasonable people would not. 

The rearmament programme is not a luxury. It is not something which 
can be completed or allowed to lapse according to the state of our pocket. 
It is a balanced programme designed to produce a certain number of 
divisions, aircraft and naval vessels which are considered militarily essen- 
tial if the Russians are to be deterred from making war. To fall short on 
our contribution to the N A T O forces in Europe would be not only to 
endanger ourselves but to let down our allies; and if Britain does not fulfil 
her rearmament obligations there is little hope of anyone else in Europe 
doing so. Consequently it is of the utmost importance that the £4,700M 
defence programme should be fulfilled even if it involves the acceptance of 
external aid. 

But even external aid will not cushion the country against all hardships 
and in securing the continuance of the country’s support for the defence 
programme the Labour Party’s attitude will be of the highest importance. 
As well as having more votes than any other Party at the General Election, 
they have the majority of the workers in the factories among their sup- 
porters. Discontent among these would certainly bring havoc to the 
rearmament drive. Should the official Opposition begin to cry down the 
need for the rearmament programme which it introduced when a 
Government it would be hard to rally the country behind it when living 
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conditions grew more difficult. The moment the General Election was 
over it became evident that an element of the Labour Party was more 
than anxious to shuffle off its responsibility for defence at once. The New 
Statesman and Nation, in an editorial remarkable even for that journal, 
argued that successful Labour candidates at the General Election had 
only retained their seats by attacking the Government’s arms programme. 
It went on cynically to say, 


Certainly many Labour M P’s who felt unable to support Mr Bevan’s resig- 
nation will find it easier to approve his strictures on rearmament now that 
Mr Churchill is Minister of Defence. Against the Tories unity will not be 
difficult to achieve, even if some leading ex-Ministers will be prevented by 
their record in recent months from joining wholeheartedly in the attack 
which the Bevanites are free to make. 


This is to assume a hitherto unsuspected degradation in politicians if it is 
supposed that they would immediately attack a policy of which they had 
been the creators simply because someone else had become responsible 
for it. What should concern the Labour Party, in spite of the blandish- 
ments of Mr Kingsley Martin and Mr Bevan, is the interest of the country. 
If the Opposition were now to abandon the defence programme, simply 
because they are the Opposition, they would forfeit the regard of the 
electorate in no small measure. 

This is not to say, of course, that there are no circumstances under which 
the rearmament programme could be modified. It might be that the 
NAT O countries could, after consultation, come to the conclusion that 
the international political situation had changed so much for the better 
that the full Western rearmament programme was not necessary and could 
be lessened. There appear to be no immediate prospects of this, despite 
the recent Russian tendency to make half overtures (perhaps to lull the 
West into the belief that rearmament is unnecessary ?), but it is not impos- 
sible that Russia could become so impressed with the build-up of Western 
strength that she was willing to agree to an all-round settlement and to a 
diminishing of world tension by calling off the cold war. Again, external 
aid to Britain as a result of the present burden-sharing enquiry and of 
future enquiries might fall below the minimum required to enable Britain 
to fulfil the rearmament programme without economic ruin. If that were 
the case, provided that the military risks were explained to the British 
public and to our allies, it might be justifiable to lower the rearmament 
targets. A third possibility is that the rearmament programme, whilst 
maintained in its entirety, might not be fully completed in the three years 
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but carried on for some months into a fourth year if the country’s economic 
background made fulfilment by the due date impossible. That, although 
damaging in a military sense, would not necessarily be fatal. But until 
any of these eventualities emerge, and none of them may, it is unquestion- 
ably the duty of Britain to maintain the £4,700M defence programme laid 
down by the Labour Government. 


' 


COMMENT 


The Labour Government was perhaps fortunate that the full blast of the 
storm in the Middle East struck it only at the end of its career. The storm 
was delayed rather longer than might have been expected. It has now 
broken and though partly internal in origin is directed chiefly against the 
West. From Persia and Egypt it will probably spread to other countries. 
One of the tasks of the new Government is to find a way of limiting the 
damage. 

The events in Persia and Egypt are in some ways very different, but 
in other ways have a similar pattern. Both countries are impelled by an 
intense nationalism whose basic property is hatred of the West. Usually 
the reproach of the West is that it finds its friends among the rich and 
privileged classes. But in Persia and Egypt it is these classes which are 
heading the revolt against the West. For them the West still signifies 
‘imperialism’, actual or potential. They are not impressed by the British 
surrender of political control in India. They see in this, not a change of 
heart, but a weakening of the ‘oppressor’, which leads them to strike with 
new confidence at Western influence and privilege. Persia must get rid of 
the Oil Company; Egypt must expel its Western garrisons. 

There is an important difference between the nationalism of the Middle 
East and the nationalism of the countries which used to form a part of the 
British Empire in Asia. The countries which experienced British rule for a 
long period underwent, whether they desired it or not, profound change, 
not only materially but spiritually. India, Pakistan and Ceylon are 
equipped not only with the machines and technical apparatus of the 
West, but they have adopted its outlook. A powerful middle class exists 
which is genuinely attached to the ideal of personal liberty, the rule of law, 
the pursuit of knowledge, and the other ideals of Western civilization. 
The tenacity with which these ideals are held in India is shown vividly in a 
book which has excited close attention recently, The Autobiography of an 
Unknown Indian, by Mr Nirad Chaudhuri. In these countries the revolt 
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against the West has been discriminating. They have demanded their 
political liberty. But they have, at least up to the present, been faithful 
to their spiritual allegiance to the ideals of the Western world. 

In the Middle East it is quite different. Persia and the Arab countries 
have been westernized only superficially. For them, westernization means 
simply the mechanical apparatus which gives military strength. The 
revolt against the West is therefore wholehearted. It is a revolt against 
all that the West stands for. Nationalism in these countries is a negative 
and destructive movement. Unlike nationalism in Asia it has no social 
objective. It is a movement of violence and protest, and its main motives 
are xenophobia and racialism. 

Nationalism of this kind turns very easily into Communism. It begins 
as a movement of protest against the outside world. Since it pursues no 
reasonable objectives, it cannot find satisfaction in any great constructive 
achievement. Sooner or later the violence of the national movements will 
probably turn against the wealthy and incompetent minorities who at 
present run the Government. The nationalist emotions will be harnessed 
by Communism. That is the probable outcome. The situation has been 
analysed very penetratingly in the American Press by the Indian Radical 
leader, Mr M. N. Roy. 

What should the Western governments do when confronted by this 
fierce uprising? The crisis found this country unprepared and without a 
policy. It should have been clear since the end of the war that there would 
be a show-down in Persia over the position of the Oil Company. But the 
Oil Company had no policy. It prided itself on being non-political. It 
failed to take the most elementary steps to attach to itself responsible 
circles in Persia. It put off the discussion of the vital problems, and the 
vital problems have revenged themselves by putting the Oil Company 
out of business. America is concerned as much as Britain; for different 
reasons America is as unprepared as Britain for dealing with the nihilist 
nationalism of the Middle East. It assumes that it is a ‘reasonable’ move- 
ment like that of, say, the Indian Congress. Co-operate with it, says the 
State Department, and all will be well. But it is not possible to co-operate 
with a movement whose driving force is negation and destruction. 

The danger to the West is that it may come into head-on collision with 
the movement, whether in Persia, India, or elsewhere. Such a collision 
is what Russia must hope for. Russia is well placed. Most of the Asian 
public thinks of Russia primarily as anti-West rather than as Communist: 
as long as Russia continues its present self-restraint and does not intervene 
in these countries, Middle East nationalism will work on the side of 
Russia, even though the pashas and the Persian land-owners can scarcely 
be easy when they think about the more distant future. If the Western 
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countries become engaged in conflict with it they will lock up part of their 
strategic reserves. The Kremlin will be satisfied. 

The only safe policy for the West is to cultivate friends in the Middle 
East where they can be found, and to disengage from the other countries 
by such means as will be least damaging to Western prestige. Two 
countries in the Middle East are willing to co-operate with the West, 
Turkey and Israel. Both have demonstrated a natural toughness under 
pressure. They are firm ground in the tempest. The best course for the 
Western countries would be to attach these allies firmly to themselves. 
The rest of the Middle East may then rage and the consequences need not 
be so disastrous after all. 















A disturbing event in the last month has been the split in the Japanese 
Socialist Party. The more responsible Japanese newspapers have been 
full of foreboding about the consequences. The chances of building up a 
strong left-of-centre group in Japanese politics are now weakened. It is 
strange that almost no report of the split has appeared in the press in this 
country. News from Japan is given very inadequately in England, even 
though Tokyo is now once again one of the capitals in which world his- 
tory is being made, 

The split came about as the result of the San Francisco treaties. In 
Japan it was the first major consequence of the treaties: others may follow. 
When the treaties were submitted to the Diet for ratification it was found 
that the Socialist members of the Diet were divided. The right wing, while 
opposing the Security Pact, wanted to accept the peace treaty; but the 
left wing wanted to reject both treaties, partly on the ground that 
Socialists must oppose the signing of any treaty which excluded Russia 
and China. The deputies referred their dispute to a party convention 
which was held late in October. The only result was to intensify the con- 
flict. The convention was held in a large amusement hall in Tokyo. Twice 
the delegates broke out into a free fight. On the second occasion the brawl 
lasted thirty minutes, and there were broken arms and broken noses. The 
Party chairman and the Party secretary quarrelled dramatically in front 
of the assembly. 

When all hope of an agreed resolution had been given up the convention 
was formerly adjourned. But the left-wing delegates remained in session; 
as they had formed the majority in the convention they claimed that their 
meeting was a valid session of the convention according to the party con- 
vention. They carried the left-wing resolutions and proclaimed them as 
Socialist Party policy. 
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The party now seems to be hopelessly divided. It is true that parties in 
Japan often split and come together again: the Japanese Communist 
party is constantly splitting into fractions and then reuniting. But the two 
wings of the Socialists have gone through the motions of formal and per- 
manent divorce. The right-wing leaders have denounced the left-wing as 
‘minor pro-Communists’. The twenty-nine right-wing Socialists of the 
Lower House of the Diet have informed the Diet’s Steering Committee 
that they have shed their sixteen left-wing ex-colleagues. The sixteen left- 
wingers have registered themselves as a separate party, have called a party 
convention for January, and are setting up a separate party machine in 
the prefectures. 

The division will almost certainly be reproduced in the trade unions, 
which also are divided between right- and left-wing leaders. The individual 
unions are already taking sides. The division is the more unfortunate 
because it comes at a time when, with the ending of the Occupation, the 
unions are likely to come under strong pressure from employers and 
politicians who have never reconciled themselves to the enlightened labour 
legislation promoted by the Americans. 

The revolt of a section of the Socialists in Japan will increase the feeling 
for ‘neutralism’ among the intellectuals and progressives of Asia generally. 
As such it is an event which cannot be neglected in London and Wash- 
ington. 

G. w. 


Tito’s Yugoslavia, threatened by one million Soviet satellite soldiers on 
her frontiers, beset by serious economic difficulties with which she is 
trying to cope while still pursuing the experiment of relaxing totalitarian 
police control, has yet brains and energy enough left for an attempt to 
play an independent and constructive réle on the international scene — as 
champion of the emancipation of the national movements of colonial and 
under-developed countries from Kremlin strings. 

Last month’s Zagreb congress, called by a Yugoslav Peace committee, 
was primarily an attempt to line up public support for Yugoslavia on the 
eve of the United Nations assembly. While the Yugoslavs arm physically 
against the danger of a direct attack, they also have to arm politically 
against the danger of ‘another Yalta’ — a comparison ndw frequently 
heard in conversation despite the fact that, from Tito’s point of view, the 
Yalta agreement seemed to give little cause for complaint at the time. The 
key clause in the Zagreb resolution was clearly the demand for respect of 
the national rights of small states and the rejection of any great power deal 
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at their expense. The Yugoslavs, like all nations on the fringe of the 
curtain, fear that they might be sacrificed in a new division of the world 
into spheres of interest, and they are trying to mobilize in advance all 
those who, from principle or interest, can be expected to oppose it — from 
Western pacifist and labour movements to representatives of other states 
of the border zone. To that extent, the congress was also an effort to 
compete with the Soviet-controlled ‘Partisans of peace’ for pacifist and 
neutralist support — on a platform diametrically opposed to the Commu- 
nist slogan of the ‘Five-power-pact’. 

But the Zagreb resolution contains another clause of much greater 
long-range importance. It calls on all friends of peace to work for 
the settlement of colonial problems in the spirit of self-determination, 
so as to prevent the legitimate grievances of colonial peoples from being 
exploited by the forces of aggression and becoming sources of armed 
conflict. It also calls on the economically advanced countries to give 
economic aid for the independent development of backward countries — 
without any strings attached. The wording of these points was moderate 
enough to gain the support of any West European socialist or American 
Liberal. Yet, taken together with the strength of the African and Asiatic 
element in the congress and with other known facts about recent Yugoslav 
policy, they must be regarded as evidence of a serious strategic conception 
in the mind of the Yugoslav Communist leaders. 

The Yugoslav deputy foreign minister, Dr Vilfan, has just returned 
from a goodwill mission to Abyssinia, where he has been preparing the 
establishment of diplomatic relations with a country that has become the 
chief base for Soviet diplomacy in Africa, and where the Soviet mission is 
extremely active with such visible good deeds as the building of hospitals 
and schools. Mrs Vilfan, in her own right deputy minister of information 
and general secretary to the Zagreb congress, will soon accompany her 
husband to India, where his appointment as ambassador will show the 
vital importance attached to that nation in Yugoslav foreign policy. There 
is a steady stream of Indian visitors in Belgrade receiving maximum pub- 
licity — as did the Indian delegates at the congress — and a steady effort to 
emphasize the common interests of the countries who remain ‘outside the 
two great blocs’ — even though there is a world of difference between 
Yugoslavia’s American-aided defence effort and her unambiguous stand 
against aggression anywhere in Europe, and the ‘neutralist’ hesitations of 
India. (The contradictions of this attitude were amusingly shown up 
when a pacifist motion welcoming the independent stand of nations 
outside the two power blocs, and expressing hope that they might act as 
mediators, was put forward: The Yugoslavs insisted on a separate vote 
for the two parts of the motion, accepting the praise of independence, but 
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prepared to turn down mediation!) Finally, delegates of independence 
movements from Morocco, Tunis and Madagascar played an active réle in 
the Congress, and a representative of the Moroccan Istiqlal will sit in the 
secretariat charged with its continuation side by side with two Frenchmen. 

The reason for all this is as important as it is obvious. The men around 
Tito know as well as anybody else the central réle assigned to the colonial 

movements and under-developed nations in Russian world strategy, and 
the two pillars on which Russian attraction for these movements rests: and, 
besides, the anti-imperialist prestige of the Bolshevik revolution, and 
Russia’s own experience in modernizing a backward nation in complete 
independence from the outside world and turning it into a great world 
power. But they also know better than anybody else how the legend of 
Russian ‘anti-imperialism’ is wearing thin since the establishment of the 
East European satellite régimes: In the words of the Czech socialist exile, 
Bohumil Lausman, spoken at the Zagreb congress, a new form of colonial 
exploitation has been introduced in Eastern Europe at the very moment 
when many former colonial nations are recovering their freedom. The 
Yugoslav Communists feel that they are setting an example of defying this 
new Soviet imperialism without making any concessions to the old, capital- 
ist one, and that they have already their own experience of independent 
national development to offer as an alternative model. But their develop- 
ment — and they do not deny it — is now in fact being aided by the West, 
and aided ‘without strings’; therefore the lesson of their experience is not 
only that there can be no independence within the Soviet orbit, but that 
there can be true independence in co-operation with the Western world, 

and that it is worthwhile for a backward country to demand Western aid 

on independent terms. This is also the secret of the passionate interest 

taken by the Yugoslav Communists in the British ‘Bevanites’: In heavily- 

armed Yugoslavia, Aneurin Bevan is important not as an advocate of 
reduced armaments, nor as one more friendly Western visitor, but as a 

champion of Socialist national independence within the Western world, 

and of unconditional Western aid to under-developed nations. 

In fact, of course, the ideas of the ‘Point Four Programme’ and of the 
liquidation of colonial imperialism are widely advocated by all kinds of 
Western Progressives. But they may find a stronger echo in Asiatic and 
African minds when coming from Tito than when pronounced, say, by 
the Western labour movements. For one thing, Tito is not handicapped 
by representing a country with a tradition of colonial exploitation, but is 
himself the revolutionary leader of an under-developed nation. For an- 
other, he is not tied to a particular conception of parliamentary democ- 
racy, as are the socialists and trade unionists of the West. When the 
Socialist International was re-established at Frankfurt a few months ago, 
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the link between the European parties and Western world policy caused 
difficulties of mutual understanding with the Indian and Japanese 
Socialists, while the Socialist or national revolutionary movements of 
other Asiatic countries, however anti-Stalinist they might be, were absent 
and would have found it difficult to adopt some of the principles formu- 
lated there. No such barriers exist between them and Tito, while at the 
same time Tito is consciously striving to form an alliance with Western 
democratic labour. If the organization proposed at Zagreb develops, it 
may become an important link between the anti-Stalinist labour move- 
ments of the West and the anti-Stalinist national movements of the East 


- with Tito at the head. 
R. L. 


Mr Churchill’s new Government has abandoned the idea, if it was ever 
seriously entertained, of restoring the university seats for returning mem- 
bers to the present House of Commons, but apparently still intends to 
restore them for the next general election. The Conservative party is 
pledged to this measure, and has the majority to carry it out. In thus 
making themselves the champion of university rights, however, the Con- 
servative leaders seem to have taken little account of opinion in the 
universities themselves. Unwillingness to accept the dubious honour of 
special representation, which has now been withdrawn from all forms of 
propertied interest, including the City of London, is not confined in the 
universities to supporters of the Labour party; it exists also among many 
who may be reckoned as Conservative voters. There has even been talk of 
putting up ‘abstentionist’ candidates, if the seats should be restored, so 
that votes for the abolition of university representation could be recorded 
independently of general party programmes. 

It is natural enough for the election campaign managers of political 
parties to regard the issue as one of extra seats for one party. In abolishing 
the seats the Labour spokesmen took little trouble to conceal their aim of 
getting rid of constituencies which normally returned Conservative or 
Independent members, and failed to make the question one of principle 
in a sufficiently convincing manner. The Conservatives have in return 
made it one of their tasks to regain an advantage which their opponents 
have taken away from them. The issue, nevertheless, is one of principle, 
and of very fundamental principle. The basis of modern political democ- 
racy is undoubtedly the principle of the equality of all citizens not only 
before the law, but also as members of the politically sovereign people. 
The three main political parties in this country all claim to accept this 
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foundation of the democratic state, and it clearly involves the doctrine of 
‘one man, one vote’, with constituencies so delimited as not to create 
privileges for any one section of the population. Any departure from this 
principle ‘is extremely dangerous in an age of totalitarian challenge to 
democracy, for one exception can be used to justify another, and once 
privilege is granted to some supposed élite, claims of being such an élite 
may be found to be unexpectedly varied and far-reaching. In any case, if 
a certain category of the electorate is to be privileged and given additional 
weight in the political system, it should be by the common consent of all 
the main political parties and not by the decision of a slender parlia- 
mentary majority against the opposition of a party supported by nearly 
half the nation. 

It is not surprising that many university graduates who take the idea 
of democracy seriously do not want to have a privileged electoral status 
thrust upon them, whatever may be their opinions on nationalized steel, 
groundnuts, or the way to deal with Persians. But, over and above this, 
there is a sense of alarm at the long-term consequences for the universities 
themselves from being thus identified and classified as strongholds of 
privilege associated with one side of party-political conflict. Such alarm 
is felt particularly among those who are most concerned to bring academic 
studies into closer relation with modern society, and to make the univer- 
sities centres of carefully checked knowledge and clear, disinterested 
thinking on all current problems. Modern society has more than ever 
need of its ‘intellectuals’, but in order that they may perform their proper 
social function it is necessary that they should not only have liberty in their 
work but also a contact with other parts of society without barriers of 
prejudice and hostility raised against them. It is in any case hard enough 
to convince the man in the street that the free-thinking intellectual has 
anything of real value to contribute to the life of the community. In a 
liberal democracy he has neither the prestige of hieratic knowledge which 
religious faith formerly bestowed on the clergy, nor is he sustained by an 
omnipotent party-state like the servile propagandists of totalitarian ideo- 
logies. He has to convince the general public that he has something to say 
that is worth saying, and above all he has to persuade people that there 
really is such a thing as free and disinterested thought. It is characteristic 
of all the modern totalitarian doctrines that they strive to discredit free- 
dom of thought by representing the claim to it as a mere pretence; all 
ideas are to be criticized, not on their merits, but by reference to the racial 
or social origins of their protagonists. Certainly psychology has shown that 
there are hidden motives working on the human intellect such as Victorian 
liberals never suspected, and the most distinguished minds are subject to 
prejudice and bias. But anyone directly acquainted with academic life in 
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a liberal society knows how normal it is for examiners and electoral 
boards to grant degrees or appointments to persons with whose opinions 
they strongly disagree, solely on the basis of their qualifications to study 
or teach the subject. The very fact that there are Communists holding 
posts in British universities is not due to any control by the party over the 
appointing bodies, but to the habit of appointing on academic record and 
knowledge without political discriminations. When such are the facts of 
university life, it is utterly unfair to the universities that they should be 
made to appear to wide sections of the population as the ‘rotten boroughs’ 
of a particular political party, especially when the constituencies which 
bear their names consist mainly of degree-holders in non-academic occu- 
pations and not of those professionally engaged in teaching or research. 
What the universities need to-day is not electoral privilege in the state, 
but a certain minimum respect for the intellectual values for which they 
stand, and this can only be adversely affected by treating them as safe seats 
for a parliamentary party organization. 

G. F. H. 


One of the most surprising expressions of public opinion since the election 
has been the feeling that Mr Churchill is unfair in condemning, by the 
implication of his new regulations, the use by Labour ministers of motor 
cars at public expense. His stricture is held to be ‘unsporting’. This is 
disturbing. It shows the slide of the public mind to acquiesce in waste and 
worse than waste. There will be the same uneasy feeling of unfairness when 
the axe falls on the civil service and when the monstrous army of public 
relations officers and other auxiliaries is thinned out. Why should friends 
of the Labour party lose their employment? Here indeed is a return to 
eighteenth century ideas of government. Partly it is because the new ideas 
have crept imperceptibly on the public, and it has not been the fashion to 
decry them. It must be hoped that the new administration will last long 
enough to restore the idea that public office by its nature should be in 
short supply. 


The function and usefulness of music criticism as now practised has lately 
been called in question in various quarters, and the challenge has been 
answered by several music critics. The exceptional nature of music criti- 
cism as compared with all other is not to be denied. Music is never dis- 
cussed in the weekly radio programme “The Critics’, although books, plays, 
films, the graphic arts, and radio, are discussed every week. One reason 
may be that a new musical work, once performed, is not likely to be heard 
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again for a very long time, although as it is easily within the B B C’s power 
to overcome this problem, the objection hardly holds water. A more 
serious difficulty is that to-day music is considered so specialized a subject 
that the ordinary cultured man, even if he likes music, does not consider 
his general intelligence sufficient authority for the expression of opinions 
on music, or at least not to the same extent as he does with books, plays or 
films. He has, it is true, similar reservations about the graphic arts, where 
again, although there is a more concrete subject than in music, this is 
irrevelant to the esthetic quality of the painting, and offers no basis for 
forming an opinion. Most people acknowledge that in painting and music 
the message and beauty lie entirely in the formal structure, down to the 
minutest detail. They can be explained, with the use of technical terms, 
at least as far as the message and beauty of poetry, prose or drama can be 
explained. Herman Scherchen, in his book The Nature of Music, explains 
Bach and Beethoven in these terms in a most fascinating way. But most 
ordinarily cultured people lack the technical knowledge to be able to do 
this with either art and music, and that is why “The Critics’ are generally 
noticeably diffident when painting is under discussion. With music, the 
technique of which is regarded as still more mysterious and inexplicable, 

they would probably be tongue-tied. Yet just as a person of sensibility can, 

by assiduous and observant reading, distinguish between good and bad 

writing, without knowing the difference between a preposition and an 

adverb, so can he, by assiduously looking at pictures or listening to music, 

come to an instinctive and, as far as any judgment is so, unerring appre- 

ciation of the qualities of a painting or a piece of music, without any know- 
ledge of technical terminology. And if he has any power of self-expression, 
he can easily give convincing reasons for his opinion, in such broad terms 
as are in general currency. 

There are, however, other differences between criticism of music and 
of the other arts. The principal one is that whatever the professional music 
critic writes about — unless it is a new operatic production, which, like a 
play, although it can never be repeated, will at least be followed by a 
series of very similar performances — has always gone for ever. Even with 
an opera production’ there are many more possibilities of inadvertent 
variation between two successive performances than with a play produc- 
tion. When the music critic writes of a concert, he is doing little more than 
write an obituary of an event that only a tiny proportion of 1 per cent. on 
his readers can have heard, for concerts are rarely ‘repeated’, and even 
on those rare occasions when the same programme is given by the same 
orchestra and conductor in the same hall within a space of a few days, the 
performances inevitably differ considerably. 

What then can the critic offer the reader in the way of useful comment 
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on a concert? If the performance was outstandingly good, and very mov- 
ing, he can say so at some length, and try to explain why, referring to the 
music in the broadest possible terms so as to be understood as widely as 
possible. In doing so he serves the artist and the public by making the one 
aware of the excellence of what the other can offer. If the performance 
was bad or indifferent, and gave no pleasure, he may do the same, but 
here he serves no one, except perhaps an inexperienced listener who heard 
the concert, and found that he did not enjoy the music so much as usual, 
without knowing quite why. The critic has no reason for discussing such a 
performance at any length, for the fact that an artist gives a poor perfor- 
mance one day does not mean that he will not give a masterly one the next 
day, and to draw attention at length to its shortcomings is to exaggerate 
their importance, and perhaps to do the artist an injustice. The standing 
of the artist, too, must be considered. If he is a well-known one, who has 
given many good performances, it is sufficient to say that he was below 
form, as a mere record of something observed but of no great significance. 
If, on the other hand, the player is a newcomer, who has obviously invited 
the critic in the hope of a favourable notice of his performance, the critic 
must give a sympathetic evaluation. He could probably demolish the 
performance in detail — to do so without detailed explanation would be 
grossly unjust — but that would not greatly interest his readers, and it might 
unnecessarily hurt the artist, who perhaps did less than his best not be- 
cause of any deficiency of technical ability or musical sensibility, but 
because of nervousness, inexperience or a dozen other reasons. A severe 
criticism, however true of the performance in question, and however con- 
structive, might do harm in many ways, not least by making the artist self- 
conscious and undermining his self-confidence. The critic’s delicate task, 
in such a case, is to find a just way, in as many words as the concert merits, 
which will be few, of pointing out the shortcomings of the performance 
without magnifying them so that they seem to have been the whole per- 
formance, or the only things he noticed. 

So far discussion has been only of concerts where the performance as 
such, either because it is by a new artist, or by a famous visiting artist who 
cannot be heard often, calls for critical comment of some sort. There are 
many more that do not really call for any comment at all — a Beethoven 
concert in London by one of the London orchestras under a regular 
conductor, for instance, or a Brahms recital by a respected and frequently- 
heard pianist. Such concerts are designed to give, and do give, pleasure to 
many music-lovers, but the artists performing them, too well-known to 
need introduction to the public, are not expected suddenly to create a 
memorable interpretation. Such performances may be called, without 
disrespect, the routine concerts without which musical life could not go on. 
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Hundreds of them take place all over the country every day, and they are 
the equivalent of the fiftieth or five-hundredth performance of any play- 
production. They are not news, and in ideal circumstances they would 
not call for newspaper comment. Every performance of a play differs from 
any that went before, but only the first is of interest to newspapers, unless 
a new star takes one of the leading réles. To record the variations of each 
night’s performance would be absurd. The same is true of routine concerts. 
Established artists may be relied upon to give adequate performances 
of familiar works at any time. No two performances will be the same; the 
average will be satisfying, and an occasional concert will be above average, 
perhaps even inspiring, or below average, perhaps even careless. Such 
variations are hardly more worth recording than the differences between 
the thirty-ninth and fortieth performances of Oklahoma, and the futility 
of much music criticism to-day is that it is and is expected to be, an endless 
record of just such differences. 

The reason is not hard to find, and the critics are not entirely to blame. 
Our entire concert life, abundant as it is, lacks genuine vitality, and 
exists almost exclusively on the music of the past. It is true that there is 
an unending stream of newcomers to music who want to hear the classics, 
just as there is of newcomers to literature as an art, who want to read the 
classic authors. For this reason the great music of the past must be con- 
stantly performed. But no one suggests that 99 per cent. of the world’s 
printing resources should be devoted to reprinting a narrow selection of the 
world’s classics-in literature, or that 99 per cent. of the world’s dramatic 
productions should be revivals of a few hundred plays from Shakespeare 
to Ibsen. Yet 99 per cent. of the world’s public musical performances are 
of established classical works from previous centuries. The comparison 
with drama particularly reveals the absurdity of the situation. Plays, like 
music, exist only in performance, and printing cannot do for either what 
it has done for the other branches of literature and art. Music, moreover, 
has the advantage of the gramophone record, and a good performance of 
a symphony, well recorded, is a much better substitute for a concert per- 
formance than a reading of the text of a play for a live production of 
it. Yet the theatre does not devote itself mainly to the dramatic 
masterpieces of the past; most of its resources go to the production of new 
plays. There is no reason why the musical profession should not do the 
same for new music. 

The common complaint of the profession is that ‘the public does not 
want new music’. But the public forms its taste on what it gets, as news- 
paper proprietors well know. If our evening newspapers were gradually 
to adopt the sober reporting style of The Times, their readers would not 
only accept it, they would come to expect and like it, for there is nothing 
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more exciting than facts. There was no demand for modern plays in verse 
before T. S. Eliot and Christopher Fry, with the co-operation of drama 
producers and critics, created that demand by bringing such plays to 
public notice. In any sphere public opinion is created and kept on the 
move by a professional minority, in whose power it is to fashion and direct 
the public taste for good or ill. 

Music critics would be glad enough to contribute to such a movement. 
They are accused of giving too much attention to performance and not 
enough to music. But while artists are content to offer performance after 
performance of hackneyed classics on which the last word has long been 
said, the critics can do little more than comment on the quality of per- 
formance. They prefer to write on music, and take every reasonable 
opportunity to do so. At least one concert agent has realized this, and tries 
to persuade all his young artists to include at least one new work in their 
programme, in order to entice the critics there. But more established 
artists give little or no attention to new music; and since new music exists 
only in performance it is useless for the critic to write about works that 
his readers stand little chance of hearing. Any sterility in musical criticism 
to-day is simply the result of a general sterility in our musical life. Music 
is as much an art of our time as drama. But while actors play the work of 
to-day’s dramatists, musicians prefer to play the music of -yesterday’s 
composers. Composers cannot exist on air, and the only way to restore 
vitality to our musical life is by supporting to-day’s composers, on whom 
the future of music depends, by playing their music to-day. The critic, 
for whom only one performance in five years of Beethoven’s Emperor 
Concerto can now hold any new experience, would be happy to see this 


happening, and would loyally support the performer. 
c. M. 


TECHNOLOGY - THE SCIENTIFIC CINDERELLA 
Allendale Sanderson 


Cinderella, though a late starter, had the eventual satisfaction of a bril- 
liant and successful finish. It may be that technology, the menial Cinder- 
ella of the scientific stable, will at last be given the opportunity to satisfy 
her, by now rather anxious, backers. At least there is a fairy godmother 
in prospect since the appointment of Lord Cherwell to Cabinet office and 
the post of Paymaster-General with oversight of atomic and similar 
scientific research; for Lord Cherwell’s views on the urgency of training 
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more first-class technologists are well known. In a letter to The Times on 
November 28th, 1949, he wrote: 
Only if we encourage our best men to enter these technical professions 

and to devote their lives to them can we hope to restore this country’s lead 

in technical methods of manufacture which we enjoyed in the 1gth century. 

Unless we can do this our standard of life is doomed to dwindle and decay. 
Equally well known are Lord Cherwell’s views about the need to re- 
organize atomic research: and again he has put the same price on failure 
— ‘our days as a great Power will be numbered’ (House of Lords, July 
5th, 1951). These two prophesies, of course, are not unconnected. The 
country which first succeeds in applying atomic power to industry will 
lead the new industrial revolution. For a country as vulnerable economic- 
ally and industrially as we are, technology is no more and no less impor- 
tant than survival, whether in war or peace. 


Of all the reports prepared during or soon after the war against the 
necessities and opportunities of peace — the Beveridge report on social 
insurance, the Blue Books of the nation-wide hospital survey which 
formed the baseline for planning a national health service, the Curtis 
report on deprived children, the Rowntree report on the needs of old 
people — only one seems to have suffered undeserved eclipse and neglect: 
the report of the Percy committee on the future development of higher 
technological education. Yet it is arguable that, while action on the other 
reports and recommendations established the Welfare State, the assump- 
tions and foundations on which the welfare state has been built remain, 
and will soon be revealed, as sand — unless Great Britain can produce and 
earn sufficient to support the superstructure of welfare that has been 
erected. The jam of the welfare state needs, and still lacks, a solid basis of 
bread and butter. 

The Conservative taunt that Labour’s policy of social security was only 
made possible by the prop of Dollar Loan and Marshall Aid scaffolding 
was, of course, true. But there is nothing to be said against scaffolding if, 
on its inevitable removal, the foundations exist to hold the structure up. 
Unfortunately the late Labour government is open to the far more 
serious — indeed, literally basic — charge of having, by shelving the Percy 
report, neglected the foundations of increased production which alone 
could support and give reality to the benefits promulgated on paper by 
the series of Acts creating our present social services. 

It is not that the Percy report was controversial; at least it is no more 
so than many others that resulted in hurriedly debated legislation. 
Indeed it is remarkable, on re-reading the report, to find how much of 
subsequent discussion on technological education merely follows this or 
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that original recommendation of Lord Eustace Percy’s committee. Little 
that has been written or said since the report appeared in April 1945 - 
scarcely even Lord Hankey’s recent plea (The Times, November 6th, 
1951) for educating scientists for management — has done more than 
high-light some aspect or another of the Percy findings. 

Why, then, has there been this long discussion and delay about tech- 
nological education ? The reason given, of course, is that nothing can be 
done till the crucial controversy about means is settled and we decide 
whether higher technology is to be expanded within the universities or in 
separate new institutions outside. (Here again Lord Cherwell’s voice may 
at least have the advantage of decisiveness: for Lord Cherwell is a pro- 
claimed partisan of the separate university of technology.) But contro- 
versy about means, where all were agreed about ends, has not been 
peculiar to education in technology: yet in other cases the decision was 
taken, for better or for worse, by the people in power at the time. The 
organization of the hospital service, for example, was not held up while 
the question whether it should be handled by new appointed boards or 
existing local authorities was endlessly and indefinitely debated (if it had 
been, the voluntary hospitals would have been bankrupt before the 
question was settled). 

It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that much more would by now have 
been done about the increased production of first-class technologists if 
people had really believed in its urgency. Indeed there is a kind of arrog- 
ance about our complacency, for only a wilful and willing blindness 
could prevent us from seeing the change in our situation and our fortunes 
since the days when we easily, though not effortlessly, led the world in the 
industrial race. Only a deliberate deafness would have stopped our ears 
against the repeated warnings of, for example, Sir Henry Tizard: as 
President of the British Association in 1948, he urged the need for swifter 
adaptation of scientific discoveries to industrial practice (a plea and 
warning repeated by this year’s President, H.R.H. the Duke of Edin- 
burgh) ; as chairman of the Advisory Council on Scientific Policy, he has 
continued to press the point. The latest report (1950-1) of the Advisory 
Council reiterates 
the view that expansion of these facilities [for higher technological educa- 
tion] is essential if we are to develop a balanced supply of applied scientists 
of adequate calibre and training to achieve the broader and more vigorous 
applications of scientific methods and advances upon which our industrial 
prosperity so closely depends. 


Warnings like this would not need to be iterated and reiterated if it was a 


case simply of preaching to the converted. Perhaps Britons cannot, because 
they will not, contemplate the possibility of decline into what Mr Butler 
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has starkly called ‘bankruptcy, unemployment, and hunger’. Or perhaps 
a sporting but dangerous preference for facing fearful odds with one hand 
tied behind our back makes us unwilling to use both hands. For there is 
little doubt about the excellence, indeed the superiority, of our funda- 
mental scientific research: unfortunately we almost scorn to take the 
obvious advantage of this and learn to apply it to the crude business of 
industrial survival. 

We have not even the excuse that what we now face is a sudden and 
unexpected emergency. The cloud which now visibly overhangs our 
current and future prosperity was already as large as a man’s hand a 
hundred years ago; and in those days we did attempt to do something 
about it. It was one of the unrehearsed effects of the Great Exhibition of 
1851 that people could see for themselves the challenge, which was even 
then developing to Great Britain’s position as ‘the workshop of the world’, 
by increasing competition from abroad - especially, at that stage, from 
Germany, and to a lesser extent from the United States of America. 
Those countries, lacking the natural lead which Britain had enjoyed as 
the originator of the industrial revolution, had already begun to take 
conscious steps to overhaul us; and when a unified Germany demon- 
strated its arrival as a first-class power in 1870 we began to think seriously 
of the need to look for and imitate some of the ingredients of her sudden 
success. Education, particularly technical eduction, and the application 
of scientific knowledge and artistic design to the processes of manufacture, 
were among the subjects to which we began to look for the maintenance 
of our industrial supremacy. But perhaps because our own early lead — 
like the Indian Empire of which the revenues conveniently provided the 
capital to finance our industrial revolution — had been acquired almost 
without previous thought or conscious intention, we were not then in the 
nineteenth century nor are we yet today really persuaded that survival, 
let alone leadership, in a competitive world depends upon forethought 
and preparation. What we overlook is that we happened to have the 
superior basic resources in coal and other requirements for our first and 
successful industrial revolution based on steam; whereas now the prospect 
is that — within a generation, to accept the term set by the 1950-1 report 
of the Advisory Council on Scientific Policy — the new industrial revolu- 
tion may begin to be based on atomic power, and that (to quote the same 
authority) ‘conditions in other parts of the world may... be more 
favourable to the development of atomic power’ (Cmd. 8299, p. 14). The 
accidents of geography and geology which gave us the opportunity to 
become — commercially, industrially, and imperially — a great power look 
like failing us in future. It is all the more important, then, that we should 
not needlessly hamper our atomic-energy research, or inhibit the chances 
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of its eventual application to industry, by the rigidity of our methods of 
organization. This was the point on which Lord Cherwell initiated the 
House of Lords debate on July 5th, 1951; he argued that atomic research 
is not in any other country handed over to the Civil Service. But there is 
another point on which the debate did not touch and which may affect 
the civil and peaceful potentialities of nuclear fission: not only is atomic 
research in America controlled by a semi-independent official commission, 
responsible directly to the head of the government — as Lord Cherwell 
advocated here — but it is conducted in co-operation with large-scale 
industry. This collaboration with industry is going to be of particular 
advantage when the problem of peaceful application arises, for it means 
that the technical experience and knowledge required for speedy indus- 
trial exploitation will already be available to key people in, for example, 
Du Pont. 

Before, however, turning to a consideration of the steps necessary to 
make our industry scientifically competitive in the new atomic era it is 
instructive to examine further some of the causes of our present neglect of 
current technology and the penalty we have already had to pay for that 
neglect. The causes are at least as much sociological as scientific. As 
Professor R.L. Meir, associate professor of planning, Chicago University, 
wrote in the British Journal of Sociology (June 1951): 


The present organization of British science, with its strong emphasis 
upon the fundamental approach, does not contribute much to economic 
improvement, even though this is one of the principal ends used to justify 
its further expansion. For some time British findings in fundamental 
research have led to more development abroad than at home, and, unless 
marked changes occur, this pattern is likely to continue. The situation is 
rather unusual and deserves an investigation of the social forces at work. 


The first difference which Professor Meir notes between the nineteenth 
century and to-day is that both invention and commercial exploitation 
have ceased to be haphazard individual adventures and that ‘the finding 
and perfecting of new ideas has become a conscious, well-organized 
process involving the originality and skill of hundreds of people before 
something practical is achieved’. For this kind of co-operative, and there- 
fore organized, work both the intellectual climate and the social stratifica- 
tion of research in Britain are less suited than is the case in the United 
States, where the limitations imposed by co-operative research are more 
acceptable and the class-distinctions of ‘pure’ and ‘applied’ scientists less 
noticeable. The Brahmin-like purity of British science is often exemplified 
by the determination to select subjects for research which appear to have 
no foreseeable application. (In this connection it is perhaps not irrelevant 
to recall the now rather grimly famous toast in the Cavendish Laboratory 
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when the early experiments in atomic research looked promising at the 
turn of the century: ‘Here’s to the atom, and may it never be of any use 
to anyone.’) 

The prestige attaching in this country to pure science and the contempt 
for anything savouring of ‘vocational’ training by universities is reflected 
in the proportions of university graduates in science and technology. Sir 
Frederick Handley Page, writing in Research (April 1951), made a start- 
ling comparison between Denmark, a country so largely agricultural and 
with a population of only slightly over four millions, and the United 
Kingdom: in Denmark 

there were, in 1948-49, 300 honours graduates in technology, compared with 

22 in science and mathematics, a ratio of 14 technologists to 1 pure scientist. 

The corresponding figures for the United Kingdom in 1947-48 were 


1,094 honours technologists and 2,344 scientists and mathematicians, a 
ratio of less than one half a technologist to one scientist. 


If technology is the Cinderella of science, science itself appears to be 
something of a Cinderella in British industry. The comparatively low 
prestige, and power, accorded to scientists in industry (according to a 
paper given before the Midlands section of the Oil and Colour Chemists’ 
Association by Mr M.H.M. Arnold in November 1950) is reflected in the 
position of the average research department which — in authority, status 
and financial endowment — is low. The objections to employing science 
graduates generally in business and industry — as opposed to hiring their 
narrow expertise for the research department — are gradually decreasing, 
if the findings of the Manchester Joint Research Council’s inquiry in its 
own area are typical of the rest of the country: it showed that 80 per cent. 
more science graduates are being offered jobs than before the war, and 
that 32 per cent. more firms are employing graduates now than in 1939. 
But a somewhat similar inquiry among employers and Cambridge 
graduates employed by them, made by the Cambridge University 
Appointments Board (University Education and Business, 1946), showed 
that employers object to the scientist if he is too much of a specialist, and 
‘this results in the higher management of many technical firms being in 
the hands of financiers and people ‘with lay minds’ to the great detriment 
of the scientific people they control’. These findings for British industry 
are contrasted by Professor R.S. Hutton, in the Central of June 1947, with 
the figures and fruits of pre-war German experience in the marriage of 
science and industry: 


The German pre-war steel industry ... showed the astonishing fact 
that 80% of its directors and 75}% of its works-managers had had an 
academic education, i.e. University or Technische Hochschule. . . . The 
pre-war advance of Germany to a leading world position in the machine- 
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tool industry has always been ascribed to the establishment a generation 
ago at the Charlottenburg Technische Hochschule of a research station 
for machine tools, which was under the direction of Professor George 


Schlesinger. 


For comparison with the figures for the German steel industry it is perhaps 
worth recalling the Acton Society Trust’s study of The Men on the Boards 
(1951), which showed that only 35 out of 95 members of the twelve 
boards of recently nationalized industries - the NCB, BEA, Gas 
Council, the two Airways Corporations, the British Transport Commission 
and the six Transport Executives — have had a university education. 
After dealing with the two commonest, but mutually conflicting, com- 
plaints against the composition of the boards — that they are composed of 
men without experience in the industry concerned, and that the ‘same old 
gang’ is in charge as before nationalization — the report continues: 


But there is one complaint which might justifiably be made, and it is a 
serious one. This is that the range of professions from which members have 
been drawn is too narrow. ... For example, both the academic and the 
scientific fields have been virtually ignored. 


How science in general, and technology in particular, is to play an 
expanding and more potent future réle in both the management and 
technique of our industry and business has been the subject of many 
recommendations and suggestions, and the cause of one major controversy 
(already referred to): the question of whether increased facilities for 
education, and research, in technology should be provided inside or out- 
side existing universities. It is common ground, but not as yet common 
practice, that the scientist needs to be ‘humanized’ by the addition of 
‘liberal studies’ to his increasingly narrow and specialized scientific 
education: this is the converse of the equally common plea for humanists — 
who still supply the majority of our governmental and industrial adminis- 
trators — to be taught the broad elements of modern science, so that they 
may administer our increasingly scientific civilization. But the subject 
falls outside the scope of this article. Its only relevance here is that the 
same argument is used about the need to train higher technologists, if 
they are to become leaders as well as experts, against the cultural back- 
ground of a university of all faculties. Among the chief, but perhaps not 
unbiased, protagonists of this view is the Association of University 
Teachers, whose report on “The Place of Technology in the Universities’ 
(Universities Review, September 1950) also stresses the importance of 
technological research, at least so far as it involves fundamental research 
into basic principles, being conducted by university departments of tech- 
nological subjects. 
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Here, perhaps, it is relevant to draw some lessons from the well- 
established ‘technology’, medicine: probably in no other practical science 
is the spread of new advances made by research more rapid than in 
medicine. Nor could those advances be made without increasing collabora- 
tion with the basic sciences. Yet the integration of medicine into our 
university systems has been achieved without an impossible unbalancing 
of the faculties and facilities of the universities. The fact that the clinical 
part of medicine is done in ‘outside workshops’, the teaching hospitals, is 
probably a clue to the best way of organizing other ‘applied’ sciences 
without overweighting the universities with expensive apparatus needing 
to be constantly changed to keep up to date. And the analogy of ‘clinical’ 
professors is equally promising for the closer identification of industry 
with university research. The possibilities have been neatly worked out 
by Professor M.L. Oliphant in an article in the Universities Quarterly of 
November 1949: 


There is every reason why the engineer should receive a healthy back- 
ground of fundamental knowledge in the university, oriented properly 
towards his future vocation. The applied science should be added in 
separate, and possibly attached, institutions, or in industry itself. The 
teaching hospitals are attached to universities, and the senior clinicians 
have the status of professors. Why is it not possible to have similar institu- 
tions to provide the practical training of engineers and technologists? Why 
cannot a mining engineer be given his instruction in mining, as such, in a 
‘teaching’ mine, where the senior engineers are professors in a university? 


On the other hand, Lord Cherwell, with broadly similar fears about 
the swamping of universities by an improper imposition of vocational 
teaching, wishes to go the whole way to creating separate self-contained 
technical universities proper, on the model of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, Ziirich, or Charlottenburg. In a letter to The Times of 
December gth, 1949, he explained that these great institutions are not 
merely large technical colleges: 


On the contrary, many arts subjects are taught in them — as they should 
be — with the same energy and enthusiasm as in other universities. History, 
modern languages, and economics form a standard part of their curricula 
as well as pure mathematics, physics, chemistry, and so on. . . . Is it really 
contended that in order to give engineering students an opportunity to 
associate with men reading classical subjects we ought to swamp existing 
universities by adding to them huge engineering faculties, each consisting of 
a complex of departments and Chairs greater than the whole of the 
university put together? I do not think this solution has commended itself 
to any other country. The ideal is, of course, to place a technical university 
and an ordinary university in close geographical proximity, as, for instance, 
Berlin and Charlottenburg. In this way we can make the best of both 
worlds; but it is not always possible, 
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And now perhaps sufficient has been said to indicate that the issue of 
higher technological education is difficult, crucial, and as yet unsolved. 
Certainly the Permanent Secretary to the Ministry of Education, Sir 
John Maud, did not overstate its importance when giving a paper before 
the Royal Society of Arts: however much room there may be for reason- 
able men to differ about the best means of achieving our goal, the pro- 
vision for technological education in both university and technical 
college which we in Britain have inherited must be vastly improved if we 
are to avoid just and bitter censure from coming generations of our 


countrymen. 


LESSON FOR LABOUR 
A Political Correspondent 


Labour’s loss of power is as great a relief to its friends as it is to its enemies. 
Months before the election, the death wish began to reveal itself in Labour 
supporters; back benchers openly yearned to escape their inner conflicts 
by returning to the glorious irresponsibility of opposition. The Govern- 
ment was faced with a set of problems for which there was no solution in 
orthodox Socialist theory or recent Socialist practice. The most important 
of them was how to undertake a formidable programme of rearmament 
at a moment when the workers were expecting an increase in their 
standard of living. They had endured a wage freeze on condition that 
when production increased and the balance of payments was righted, they 
would have their reward. But the promise had to be broken. The gain in 
production had to be used to meet the real cost of rearmament and, since 
it was not big enough for the purpose, a small reduction had to be 
contemplated in the standard of living. 

The Bevanite minority wanted instead to reduce the arms programme. 
Perhaps only a score of members were openly with him, but Bevan 
undoubtedly expressed the feelings of many more Labour men, further to 
the Right, who had consented to large-scale rearmament only out of 
loyalty to their leaders. 

Shortly before the election it became obvious that another foreign 
exchange crisis was threatening. A new government would have to 
demand new sacrifices and new austerities — and find new solutions. 
Labour, although it fought a sufficiently vigorous election campaign, 
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had clearly lost its will to govern. Its election programme was feeble and 
obscure. The party must now ask itself why it had become afraid to face 
the future. 


* * * * * 


The difficulties under which Labour governed for six years were 
tremendous. In many ways Mr Attlee’s Government was one of the most 
courageous in history. Certainly no social democratic government has 
such a record of firmness and success; and no Conservative Government 
could have brought the nation so steadily through the post-war period 
even if it had enjoyed greater American aid and been burdened by fewer 
American demands. 

But Labour cannot escape blame for many of the difficulties which now 
confront us. Could it not have built an economy equally fair, equally 
‘socialist” and yet better able to withstand external shocks? If it could not 
have done so, then Labour has a barren future. For these shocks are not 
temporary post-war phenomena. They are the permanent problems of a 
nation that lives (in a naughty world) by foreign trade and upon imported 
food and raw materials. 

So far Labour has given no sign of feeling anything but complacency 
about its economic record. Production has steadily increased in recent 
years and everybody has been kept at work. If Korea had not happened 
and if only there could have been a détenie in the relations betwéen East 
and West, all would have been well and perhaps perfect. Alternative 
evils that might have afflicted us (such as an American recession) are not 
taken into account. 

This complacency might have been avoided if there had been sufficient 
intelligent criticism, particularly friendly criticism of Labour administra- 
tion. Most critics of the Left have wanted to make the over-rigid Labour 
system still stiffer. The only liberal criticism from Socialists that this 
writer has seen have been Professor J. E. Meade’s book on Planning and the 
Price Mechanism and Professor Arthur Lewis’s more forceful essay The 
Principles of Economic Planning. Alas, neither seems to have made a strong 
impact on Socialist thought. 

The Opposition behaved in an irresponsible way, pretending often that 
Labour imposed austerities and controls only for their own sake and that 
shortages were due to such inept ‘socialistic’ practices as bulk-buying. At 
no time has the Opposition had the courage to say that the austerities were 
inadequate, that the standard of living was higher than we could afford, 
that we should have consumed less to export more and that the level of 
employment was consistently too high. It did, of course, say that Govern- 
ment expenditure was too heavy, but allowed it to be assumed that a 
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reduction was possible by administrative economies which would hurt 
nobody. Meanwhile Labour chose to regard such independent and not 
always unfriendly critics as the Economist, The Times and the Manchester 
Guardian as enemies. In the absence of real challenge from the Opposition, 
Labour had to distort the policies of the Economist and pretend that this 
-journal was the authentic voice of Toryism, though it never succeeded in 
finding any prominent Conservative who had publicly advocated the 
Economist’s salutary views. 


* * * * * 


Few Labour men seem yet to appreciate just how unhealthy is 
business in Britain to-day. The long years of a sellers’ market deliberately 
perpetuated by the Government have had a corrupting effect on efficiency 
and enterprise. Do Labour M.P.s realize that the high price of everyday 
commodities, of which their constituents so monotonously complain, is a 
direct consequence of the softness of a market in which there has always 
been too much money since about 1940? Do they see that the weakness of 
the Labour Government’s effort to deal with inflation multiplied its own 
difficulties; that it would not, for example, have had to put trade union 
leaders through the torture of suppressing their followers’ wage demands if 
profits had not been automatically inflated by Labour’s monetary policy? 
Do Socialists realize that capitalists have had a fine old time under the 
Labour Government — enjoying soaring profits, inflated capital values 
and freedom from the one real anxiety of business, how to sell everything 
you make for more than it cost? Sir Stafford Cripps’s disinflationary 
budgets achieved some useful purpose. But they were imposed on the 
party and were never inwardly accepted by Labour men. Nobody on the 
Left demanded, therefore, that the process should be continued and 
intensified. One sometimes wonders how many people at Westminster of 
either party understand even now how inflation increases the strain on 
the balance of payments by robbing manufacturers of the desire to export, 
and sometimes of the ability to do so since it stimulates and permits a 
rise in costs. 

* * * - * 


It is possible that Labour would have learned the economic lessons of 
the late ’forties if it had not been haunted by the ghosts of 1931. Psychos 
logically Labour was fighting the slumps of the last post-war during the 
boom of the present one. Socialists feared unemployment as the ultimate 
evil a nation could know in time of peace. I remember an intelligent 
backbencher saying: ‘I can never approve a policy which puts a single man 
out of work for a week’; and this member came from a cotton constituency 
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where there was a chronic shortage of labour in the mills and many girls 
were employed making far less useful things than textiles. 

The Labour Party must now try to find not its soul as some writers have 
suggested, but its mind. It is suffering from an excess of soulfulness. No 
matter how beneficent or useful a policy may be, the party is worried if 
it is something which the books have not previously recognized as 
Socialism. The rigidities of the economic system are partly the rigidities 
of Labour thinking. The party is stiff with prejudice. A Labour member 
who suggested that petrol rationing should be abolished, and the demand 
for petrol reduced by raising the price, was greeted by his friends in the 
smoking room with the parrot cry : ‘Rationing by the purse!’ — as if 
motoring were a necessity like bread. One could give a dozen similar 
examples. 

The Labour Party is a queer mixture of total Socialists, trade unionists, 
mild Liberal reformers, old radicals, pacifists, rationalists, Christians, 
vegetarians and bicyclists. They are all, however, agreed that its imme- 
diate objective is not total Socialism but a mixed economy. Almost all the 
constructive thought of Socialists has, however, been given to the way 
Socialist undertakings should be organized. While the Tories are now 
discovering how to make the nationalized industries efficient, it would be 
as well if Labour began to think out the conditions under which the 
capitalist part of the economy can yield the maximum wealth and service 
to the community. 

Labour must recognize that as far as the distribution of income is con- 
cerned the Socialist goal has really been achieved. (Property is a different 
matter.) The real purchasing power of the non-skilled worker and the 
highest paid executive cannot be brought much nearer together if any 
reasonable system of incentives is to remain. The hope of improving the 
standard of living of the mass of people is dependent upon increasing 
production and eventually, we must hope, upon diverting resources we 
must now use for arms to civilian goods. This increase in production has 
to be achieved in a world where Britain’s advantages as a pioneer indus- 
trial nation with a subservient Empire are steadily shrinking. 

A great part of the energy of the party should go into this task. It has no 
longer to awaken an ignorant proletariat to its right to social justice. It 
has instead to satisfy an electorate with desires greater than can now be 
met. Labour’s economic problem is to see that the economy expands fast 
enough to permit these ambitions to be realized; its political problem is to 
see that the lion’s share of the increase goes to the workers. Perhaps the 
most important single lesson it has to learn is that while the quantity of 
money must not be too small as it was in the thirties, neither must it be 
too big as it was in the ‘forties. It must be understood, too, that an 
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economy cannot adjust itself to change or produce what is needed unless 
people are induced from time to time to change their jobs; and that in 
practice this means just a little more unemployment than we have got 
used to in recent years. This kind of unemployment is not a social evil, 
but a social good, though it may be a slight temporary misfortune for 
some individuals. It must learn that although physical controls give the 
illusion of power to a Government they are always hateful and seldom as 
efficient as controls achieved by monetary policy. (Sometimes, of course, 
physical controls have to be used.) Finally, to make capitalism work 
properly some of the time-honoured techniques will have to be used 
without shame - such as allowing interest rates to rise in appropriate 
circumstances. 

Sometimes in defending its social as well as its economic record Labour 
has given an appearance of too great complacency. Want has been 
abolished; poverty remains. Not all workers live in new council houses 
with good schools round the corner. Labour’s endeavour must ‘be to 
bring up the mass to the level of the favoured minority of workers. The 
greater part of the industrial population is still living in squalor or dis- 
comfort. In some great cities a third of the houses need to come down on 
the most conservative estimate. This is a tremendous and inspiring task. 
At the same time Labour has to find a way of humanizing industry, 
particularly nationalized industry, and, most difficult of all, of adapting 
the practices of trade unionism to a situation in which full employment is 
a permanent phenomenon. 


* * * * * 


During the first Parliamentary week of the new Government Labour 
members shook with glee as each day some cherished item in the Tory 
programme had to be discarded. The mirth was forgivable. But the time 
for frivolity is past. What is to happen to Labour in opposition? Is it to 
behave as the Tories have done, exploiting every grievance arising out of 
national necessity and pretending it is the fault of an inefficient and un- 
feeling Government? Are the women’s sections of the Labour Party to 
become a new housewives’ league demanding more red meat of Lord 
Woolton and Major Lloyd George? Labour will have very strong tempta- 
tions to behave in this way. They should be resisted. For one thing, they 
do not pay. Even after six years of this kind of clap-trap aided by a lively 
popular Press, the Conservatives have not polled as many votes as Labour. 
And such charges coming from the old advocates of austerity will excite 
only derision. 

Labour can give this country what it has lacked for years, a high- 
minded and responsible Opposition which will urge the Government to 
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do those hard things which are necessary in the national interest. A 
chance was missed in the first week of the new Parliament when Mr 
Gaitskell failed to tell Mr Butler that he had not done enough. An 
Opposition policy of this kind will still provide plenty of opportunities of 
Parliamentary combat, and for good up-and-downers there will be the 
new Steel Bill and road transport. 

No doubt if Mr Attlee has his way the Opposition will not be factious. 
But will he have his way? As Prime Minister he had the freedom which 
constitutional tradition and the responsibilities of office demand. In 
Opposition he is the advocate of the agreed policies of the Parliamentary 
Labour Party. Mr Bevan is not the only dangerous man in the party who 
may try to turn it.in a direction Mr Attlee would not wish it to take. 
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GERMAN UNITY AND WESTERN STRATEGY 


Sebastian Haffner 


a yc 


In last month’s issue of The Twentieth Century my friend Richard Lowenthal 
published an article ‘German Unity and the Western Counter-offensive’, 
which I read with mounting anxiety and alarm. 

His thesis was that Russia might, now or in the near future, offer to 
trade the East German Communist régime against West German rearma- 
ment and to restore German unity under an ‘Austrian régime’ — that is, a 
freely elected central Government for all four occupation zones. He 
advocated that such an offer, if made, should be accepted by the West. 

He argued that International supervision of German elections in all 
four zones would be a ‘watertight’ guarantee against foul play; that ‘a 
Russian sell-out of the East German régime and its collapse through free 
elections’ would represent ‘Stalinism’s first visible retreat in Europe’ and 
‘the first big eastward advance of the frontiers of freedom’; and that it 
‘would give the West powerful new political weapons for undermining the 
totalitarian régimes of Eastern Europe and thus preparing the next step 
forward.’ 

He suggested that this would be worth the price of renouncing West 
German rearmament and the integration of Western Germany into the 
Western community since this in any case ‘cannot be sufficient to establish 
Western Europe on a secure basis.’ 

The core of Richard Lowenthal’s argument was given in these terms: 
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The problem of German unity reveals itself as one aspect of the basic 
strategic issue of the Western counter-offensive: Whether we should press 
for Russian retreat in stages, achieved by a steady combination of military, 
political, and economic pressure and laid down in successive negotiated 
partial settlements, even if the process is long and burdensome, or whether 
we should concentrate on building up military strength quickly to a maxi- 
mum in order to achieve a new overall settlement with Russia by a big 
diplomatic showdown while we are at the zenith of our strength. In the 
strategy of combined pressure by stages, a German unity settlement of the 
Austrian type could be the crucial first step. 


And since this is the strategy to be recommended, it follows that we should 
accept such a settlement. 

In my opinion, it does not follow at all. I believe as much as Richard 
Lowenthal does in a strategy of steady pressure, but I believe we should 
destroy our opportunities for such pressure by accepting the settlement 
which he recommends. Moreover, while to accept the suggested settle- 
ment at any time would, in my opinion, be wrong strategy, to attempt it 
now would be suicidal tactics. These are two separate arguments, on 
different levels, which I shall now try to set out in my own order of 
thought, with only occasional reference to Richard Lowenthal’s article. I 
begin with the tactical argument. 


I 


The year 1952 is bound to be a crucial year in European affairs because 
during that year the balance of military power in Europe will, failing 
some dramatic new turn, tilt in favour of the West. During 1952 Russia 
can still, in case of war, take the offensive in Europe with a good chance 
of advancing to the Atlantic coast. After 1952, if Western rearmament and 
military deployment are allowed to proceed according to plan, that 
chance will be gone, and Russia will, from that moment, have lost the 
initiative in European politics. 

Nineteen fifty-two is therefore a year in which the West will have to 
tread very warily in order not to upset developments which, if left un- 
disturbed, will by themselves produce security and the military basis for 
a future political offensive. During this year it would be very unwise for 
the West to enter into negotiations with Russia in order to change the 
status quo. The balance of available force does not warrant that yet; on the 
other hand, time is now on our side. From the Western point of view, 
nothing could be more welcome than if the cold-war front remained 
frozen and quiet during 1952. 

But 1952 is also the year in which Russia is likely to do something in 
order to get the cold-war front moving and to upset the Western strategy 
of quiet building up of superior strength. It is not a year in which to 
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expect genuine Russian retreats, bona fide offers of peace, and attempts to 
regain lost goodwill in the West: For that, there will still be ample time 
thereafter. It is the year when the Kremlin can for the last time hope to 
gain victories; when, seeing the initiative, which it still possesses, slowly 
slipping from its grip, it is likely to make the most of it to reverse the trend 
and resume the political offensive; and when therefore its every move will 
have to be scrutinized with a double dose of caution. 

Speaking in somewhat over-simplified terms (which I shall presently 
qualify) one might say that 1952 is the last year when Russia can consider 
making preventive war. The possibility that any Russian move in 1952 
might mean a gambit for war rather than an overture for peace should 
therefore never be far from our thoughts. 

However, the term ‘preventive war’ needs, as I have said, some qualifi- 
cation. It is as unlikely in 1952 as it was before that Russia will commit 
crude and blatant aggression @ Ja Hitler. A country that starts a war in 
this way gives itself a huge gratuitous disadvantage in psychological war- 
fare. It undermines the good conscience and hence the fighting morale of 
its own people, stiffens the morale of its enemies, and makes the conversion 
of conquered populations into active supporters and co-belligerents almost 
impossible. The object lesson that Hitler taught the world in this respect 
has probably by now been universally learned. 

Any country that wants to start a war will therefore so arrange things 
that the other side fires the first shot; in the present mood of the world, 
making the other side fire the first shot is worth at least 100 divisions to 
a war-making power. 

As long as you have the balance of power in your favour in a cold war 


‘it is not too difficult to produce situations in which your opponent has to 


fire the first shot as the only alternative to accepting humiliation or 
retreat. This is an ever-recurring situation in the primitive and archaic 
game of power politics. The last time we escaped it by the narrowest of 
margins was in Berlin in 1948. We must be on our guard not to be 
manceuvred into such a situation by Russia in 1952. 

Can Russia create such a situation? I suggest that if she wants to do it, 
her offer of free elections in all four occupation zones of Germany would 
be the perfect gambit. 

Richard Lowenthal does not consider the Russian offer from this angle. 
It is true that he does not uncritically accept it at face value. He admits 
that it may be ‘deflated once again to the proportions of a routine propa- 
ganda move’. But this is the only alternative he sees to its being a bona fide 
offer of compromise and partial retreat. The possibility that it might be 
a stratagem he does not consider. 


But it should be obvious that if Russia were interested in creating a 
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situation where the Western Powers had to choose between submitting to 
humiliation or making war, all-German elections would give her a 
supreme opportunity, provided she does not intend to abide by their result. Who 
can prove that she does? And failing superior Western Power, what can 
force her to do so? 

Richard Lowenthal does indeed mention ‘the fear of the citizens (in 
East Germany) that once polling day was over the facilities for opposition 
propaganda would be withdrawn and the full terror of the old régime 
would return’. But he thinks neutral supervision both before and after 
polling day would be part of the answer to this, and ‘the other and vital 
part’ would be that ‘in an internationally controlled election in Eastern 
Germany the psychological current would run in precisely the opposite 
direction’. All this remains in the outskirts of the problem. The problem is 
not what the citizens might fear or hope, but what the Russians and their 
German puppets might do — and what the Western Allies, short of war, 
could do to prevent them from doing. (The neutral supervisors, obviously, 
could do nothing at all, except write reports.) 

Richard Lowenthal paints a suggestive picture how, in the wake of 
international supervisors, West German political leaders turn up in the 
public places of Leipzig or Magdeburg, opposition papers suddenly appear 
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freely, people dare to speak out thoughts they had to suppress for years, { 


and a general conviction spreads that the tide has turned and that libera- 
tion is at hand. Even East German officials, he hints, will note that the tide 
has turned, and will change sides. Possible. But it is only half the picture. 

All the time, armed Peoples’ Police continue to patrol the streets. 
Russian soldiers pass in lorries, with machine guns, on the way to their 
routine exercises. There are no American or British soldiers to be seen. It 
is really a curious, dreamlike atmosphere in all those Leipzigs and Dres- 
dens and Magdeburgs: Adenauer, Schumacher, Reuter addressing the 
crowds — but the Peoples’ Police and the Russian platoons nearby, still in 
ultimate control. Still, nothing happens. People get bolder. They get 
excited. Perhaps at some particularly rousing election meeting, intoxicated 
by the unaccustomed free speech and the sense of impending liberty, they 
shake fists at the peoples’ policemen at the door; perhaps somebody gets 
manhandled or even killed, some plausible pretext for ‘restoring law and 
order’ is provided. And then, suddenly, universally, down comes the iron 
fist. Crowds in opposition meetings are rounded up, arrested, deported. 
Adenauer, Schumacher, Reuter — arrested in the public places of Leipzig 
or Magdeburg, prepared for trial, produced, as broken men, in show-trials 
as war-conspirators and criminals against the peace, ‘confessing’ to grue- 
some plans hatched against Germany and Russia with British and Ameri- 
can imperialist fellow criminals, thereafter executed; all other Western 
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politicians, party organizers, journalists, who have ventured into the 
Eastern zone, quietly arrested and administratively liquidated. The West 
German Republic — already in a state of semi-liquidation in anticipation 
of the coming all-German constituent Assembly — suddenly leaderless, 
reduced to an empty constitutional shell; its people stunned, dazed, 
frightened to the bone, looking to the West for retaliatory action. The 
East German population decimated by mass-deportations and cowed into 
abject docility; East German politicians and propagandists baying insult 
and challenge from every radio. The neutral supervisors busily writing 
reports. 

I can see nothing that could give a ‘watertight’ guarantee against such 
a situation arising. If it does arise, what are the Western Powers to do? 

Look on and do nothing? Generate indignation and paper protests? 
But that would be the end of their reputation in Western Germany — in- 
deed, in Western Europe. It would be the final and irretrievable proof 


5 that gui mange de I’OQuest en meurt. It would be the end of all confidence in 


Western Europe, the end of rearmament in France or Western Germany, 
the moral death of the Atlantic Community. 

Should the Western Powers then, instead, march into East Germany, 
arrest the Peoples’ Police and liberate its prisoners? But on the borders 


' stand Russian divisions, and to attack them means war — war started by 


the West, bearing out all Russian propaganda about Western aggressive- 
ness ; and war started in 1952, in a position of still unrepaired inferiority on 
the ground in Europe, war leading in all probability to fast and disastrous 
retreat, handing over certainly Western Germany and the Ruhr, perhaps 
also the Low Countries and France, to Russian occupation. 

What, I repeat, can the West do to retrieve its fortunes in such a 


| situation? I cannot see an answer. 


It may be said that the situation is unlikely to arise; that I am seeing 
ghosts. But, given the peculiar power position of 1952, is it as unlikely as 
all that? And is behaviour of this kind out of style for Stalin’s Russia? 
We have experienced, as part of Russian policy, more blatant breaches of 
faith (e.g. the arrest of the Polish underground leaders invited to negotia- 
tions for co-operation in 1945) and more brutal mass murders (e.g. the 
deportation and liquidation of one-third of the Lithuanian population) 
than anything outlined here as possible. For the rest, I do not insist on the 
details I have sketched out for illustration’s sake. The general scheme is 
capable of many variations. I have even allowed for plausible Russian 
pretexts for their action to ‘restore law and order’ — plausible enough to 
carry conviction if the case should ever arise in, say, the New Statesman and 
Nation The Russians might even act without such pretexts. 

To rely, in the face of possibilities of this kind, on a team of neutral U N 
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supervisors to guarantee fair play, is, I cannot help feeling, a sad piece of 
Social Democratic innocence. Who could these supervisors appeal to for 


sanctions ? Obviously, only the United Nations, which means, for purposes ; 


of practical action, the Western Powers. But the Western Powers are not 
on the spot in Eastern Germany, while the Russians are. To go there and 
dislodge the Russians means making war, and war is precisely what we 
have to avoid most carefully in 1952. 

It is sheer fiction to believe that as between Russia and the West there 
exists any superior authority except the balance of power. That balance 
will be in our favour after 1952, but is still in our disfavour in 1952: There- 
fore we must avoid any situations in which we might be forced to appeal 
to it in 1952. Who sups with the devil needs a long spoon; and for the next 
twelve months our spoon will still be too short. Precisely for that reason 
the devil is likely to offer us several tempting suppers during these twelve 
months. We must forego them. 

I have not so far mentioned the price to be demanded for all-German 
elections — the renunciation of West German rearmament and integration. 
It does not enter into this argument at all. Even if this price were dropped, 
it would be foolhardy tactics to enter into the hazardous operation of 
restoring German unity — the biggest single operation of the final Euro- 
pean settlement — while we are still weaker than Russia and have to fear 
war more than Russia has. This kind of major transaction must wait till 
the power to guarantee its proper execution is available: which means no 
more than two or, at worst, three years. 


I 


Our task during these next two years is to build up first equal and then 
superior power, and nothing else. Only when superior power is available 
can we consider taking the political offensive and pressing actively for the 
unification of Germany and the liberation of Eastern Europe. Russian 
offers of premature partial retreat, while our mobilized power is still pal- 
pably inferior, must be suspected as stratagems. But even if ‘watertight’ 
guarantees against a stratagem could somehow be devised, the question 
would remain whether any partial Russian retreat now would be worth 
the weakening of the Western power build-up which would be demanded 
as the price. 

Here we have to remind ourselves that at the moment we are still, as 
we have been for the last six years, weaker than Russia on the ground in 
Europe; that our immediate goal is still, not superiority, but mere equality 
of strength; not capability for offensive pressure, but modest security. As 
long as physical security is not provided for, and provided for on a solid 
and steady long-term basis, any political offensive and ‘eastward advance 
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of the frontiers of freedom’ is a mere pipedream; instead, all this time we 
must still live in fear of losing Western Europe and seeing the frontiers of 
tyranny advancing westwards and closing in on us. We hope to get out of 
this terrible position during the next year or so. If General Eisenhower 
gets his ‘burst of speed’, we may just scrape out of it before the last and 
most critical danger period of August/September 1952. But we shall do 
so only if we steadily continue adding to our strength; not if we suddenly 
go into reverse gear and agree to subtracting from our strength in order to 
gain some glittering and as yet unearned prize which is dangled before us. 
We must beware of trying to run before we can walk or even stand solidly 
on our feet; and we must resist the temptation of brilliant opportunism, 
the temptation to try to win fleeting victories with inferior forces and make 
advances which we are as yet unable to consolidate, if the price for 
these fleeting advances should be perpetuation of our long-term inferiority. 
We must not buy tactical successes at the price of strategic defeats. 
The price which Russia would demand for German unity, viz. the 
renunciation of West German rearmament, would mean precisely this. 
Lowenthal makes light of it because during the critical next eighteen 
months German rearmament would play no significant part in the mili- 
tary power balance, and even thereafter American forces would still be 
needed in addition to British, French, and West German forces, to make 
Western Europe secure. Now it is indeed our hope that equality of strength 
with Russia, and hence a bare defensibility of Western Europe, will 
during the next twelve or fifteen months be achieved without German 
forces, which cannot yet be ready during that time, by the efforts of the 
present Atlantic Treaty Powers alone. But it can only be done by a most 
uncomfortable over-extension of American and British effort: In the 
longer run, neither America nor Britain will be willing to maintain that 
effort for the defence of Western Germany if the Germans themselves 
should continue to stand by with their hands in their trouser pockets. 
Moreover, the superiority of local military power in Europe, which we will 
need if we ever want to take the political offensive, can hardly be achieved 
without the West German contribution. In terms of power, it is a very bad 
bargain to trade the military contribution of forty-seven moderately willing 
Western Germans to Western strength for the potential military contribu- 
tion of seventeen million utterly unwilling Eastern Germans to Russian 
strength. And this is what, in power terms, the proposed deal ‘German 
unity at the price of Western German rearmament’ would amount to. 
The bargain would be the more disastrous as we have little margin of 
strength to spare. Neither American nor British power can in the long run 
remain invested in the defence of continental Europe to the present 
abnormal extent; it has commitments in many other parts of the world 
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which cannot be permanently neglected. Even if some American forces 
have to stay in Europe forever, the bulk of European land defence must in 
the long run again be provided by the Europeans themselves; and of the 
local power potential available for defensive purposes in Western Europe 
the West Germans represent something like 40 per cent if not more. Its 
addition to or subtraction from the permanent defence forces of Western 
Europe may make the full difference between security and defenceless- 
ness. It is not a matter to be trifled with. 

But the renunciation of West German rearmament would not be the only 
price we would have to pay for German unity now. We would have to pay 
another and even higher price, which Lowenthal hardly mentions: the 
destruction of the Bonn Republic and the cutting of its developing links 
with the West European and Atlantic community. 

All-German elections for a Constituent Assembly now would mean that 
not only the Russian-sponsored German Democratic Republic but also 
the Bonn Federal Republic would have to disappear, to make room for the 
unpredictable and congenitally somewhat schizophrenic Fourth Reich 
that would result from the sudden fusion of the two utterly different social, 
economic, political, and educational systems of West and East Germany. 
This is again, to begin with, a bad bargain: For the Bonn Republic is a 
far more solid State than Russia’s East German puppet set-up. The latter 
may still, once superior power enables us to take the political offensive, be 
made to collapse from within. The Bonn Republic would not now collapse 
even under the strongest Russian propaganda blast, unless we deliberately 
dismantle it ourselves, as under the proposed deal we would. 

This would be a most dangerous transaction from the point of view of 
our legitimate long-term aims in Germany. We have not helped the Bonn 
Republic to birth only to see it tracelessly destroyed in favour of a new 
German Reich that will have among its constituent elements many totali- 
tarian institutions and habits of thought, and as its guiding idea national- 
ism pure and simple. The Bonn Republic, for all its shortcomings, is a 
fairly stable, workable democratic structure, deserving of respect, encour- 
agement, and careful nursing, not of pole-axing. The fact that it is soberly 
acquiesced in rather than enthusiastically idolized by the mass of its citi- 
zens is all to the good. States are not fit objects of worship, and the world 
has sufficiently suffered from the unfortunate German propensity to 
State-worship, which in the Bonn Republic is so mercifully subdued. 
Indeed, the very absence of any mystique about this respectable and work- 
manlike State makes it possible to hope that it will be a useful vehicle for 
the integration of the German people into the supra-national Community 
of Western civilization, in which a réle not inferior to that of the British and 
French, and not far inferior to that of the Americans, is waiting for them, 
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and which should become the highest object of their (and our) allegiance 
and devotion. 

Already Bonn has begun to grow on to this developing community: the 
prestige of its first Chancellor, and his intimate co-operation with the High 
Commissioners, are as important, though imponderable, factors in this 
process as the more formal membership of Bonn in the Strasbourg Council 
of Europe and the Schuman-Plan. The entry of German soldiers into the 
Atlantic forces and a possible European Army—wearing the khaki of 
Western Armies, not the Feldgrau of German nationalism—will itself, quite 
apart from its military importance, be an enormous political and psycho- 
logical step in making the Germans belong, and ‘feel to belong, to this 
great and growing new supra-national community of the civilized, the 
free, and the equal. Whatever the misfortunes that have followed the 
Second World War, we should not overlook the one solid gain we have 
achieved: the military defeat of German political romanticism, and the 
chance to integrate the Germans into the supra-national community of 
the liberal, equalitarian, and progressive West. 

This gain we should throw away in the proposed deal. We should 
destroy Bonn and its links with the West and replace it by a German 
Reich traditionally opposed to East and West alike and habitually trying 
to play both against each other. Our forces in Western Germany, which 
in relation to the Bonn Republic are protective Allies to-day and perhaps 
comrades-in-arms to-morrow, would in relation to that new Reich again 
be intruders and occupiers, to be got rid of as quickly as possible together 
with the Russian occupiers in the East. Indeed, once such a Reich were 
re-established it would be almost impossible for long to resist its clamour 
for evacuation of its territory by all four occupying Powers. (It would, of 
course, also be impossible thereafter to resist its rearmament on its own 
account — in feldgrau, not in khaki. Germany is no harmless little Austria. 
It is a Great Power. It cannot be neutralized and disarmed — except by a 
completely united and sustained effort of Russia and the West combined, 
which is unthinkable.) 

Instead of a consolidated Western Europe, including Western Germany, 
achieving first security and then military superiority over Russia and 
beginning to exert steady eastward pressure from about 1953 or 1954 on- 
wards, we should then have a restored Germany as an independent Great 
Power between Russia and the West, and we should soon find Europe 
again dominated by the two great local Powers, Russia and Germany, 
with the West reduced to a precarious strategic bridgehead in a weakened 
and terrified France. We should have restored roughly the strategic 
position of 1939. It would be an odd strategy for the West, even if the first 
Chancellor of the Fourth Reich would not be a Hitler but a Schumacher. 
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What is to me most inconceivable in Lowenthal’s article is his suggestion 
that this situation ‘would give the West powerful new political weapons 
for undermining the totalitarian régimes of Eastern Europe and thus 
preparing the next step forward’. To me it seems as clear as daylight that 
it would on the contrary mean the end of any active Western policy in 
Eastern Europe. Eastern Europe would then again become, as it was at 
all times between 1870 and 1941, the plaything of Russian and German 
power politics, with the West reduced to a precarious defensive on the 
Rhine. Russia and Germany might proceed to a new partition of Eastern 
Europe if they want to establish an alliance between themselves, or they 
might fight over Eastern Europe and subject it to alternating domination 
if they quarrel amongst each other. They might make a common front 
against the West, or they might, each of them, seek temporary tactical 
alliances with the West for their own ends. It is fruitless to speculate too 
much about what would be more likely to happen; all the dreary possibi- 
lities and variations of this depressing game have been exercised fully and 
thoroughly between 1870 and 1941, and each of them might be repeated. 
The one certainty would be that any chances of a Western political 
offensive in Europe would be at an end. At best, we should have abdi- 
cated the political initiative in Eastern Europe to an unpredictable 
Germany. At worst, we should have set the scene for a Russo-German 
alliance against the West. Either of these would be the inescapable result 
of trying now to advance the frontiers of German freedom eastwards 
to the Oder and Neisse at the price of retracting the frontiers of Western 
power westwards to the Rhine and Meuse. 

But, Richard Lowenthal suggests, the opposite policy — the policy of 
integrating Western Germany politically and militarily into the West, 
postponing German unity, and building up superior Western power in 
Europe — would commit us to the big showdown with Russia and the 
tactics of ultimatum. As I see it, it would do nothing of the kind. It would, 
on the contrary, be the essential precondition for beginning to exert that 
steady pressure on the Russian Imperial structure in Eastern Europe 
which he advocates, and for gradually ‘advancing the frontiers of freedom 
eastwards’. Once a preponderance of Western power in Europe has been 
built on a broad foundation — and the broader the foundation the easier it 
will be to maintain that preponderance indefinitely — several dynamic 
political factors that are now submerged or arrested will be released for 
battering-ram action against the Russian Empire. They are four in 
number: The Western desire for a stable world order; the German desire 
for national unity; the East European desire for national liberation; and — 
though perhaps only at a later stage — the Russian desire for individual 
liberty. 
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To co-ordinate these four factors, so that they reinforce and help each 
other instead of conflicting and getting in each other’s way, will be a great 
task for statesmanship. There is no pre-established harmony among them. 

The German desire for national unity, e.g. could easily clash both with 
the Western desire for world unity and with the East European desire for 
national liberty. We want German unity, but we can want it only if it 
means at the same time a strengthening, not a weakening, of the growing 
Western structure of world order. That means that we can only wish 
German unity to come about through the accession of East Germany to 
a Bonn Republic already firmly integrated in the Western Community 
of nations. 

Further, we shall somehow, some time, have to tackle the frightful terri- 
torial conflict between Germany and Poland, if we want both German 
and Polish patriotism to become active and allied factors in the political 
offensive against the Russian Empire. A German-Polish compromise on 
the frontier question, however, is probably easier to bring about as long 
as German unity is not yet established, and as long as both sides have still 
something to gain from compromise and alliance. Once German unity up 
to the Oder-Neisse line is an accomplished fact, the German claim for 
recovery of the lost Eastern provinces will harden beyond the possibility 
of compromise, and so will the desperate Polish resistance against that 
claim. On the other hand, as long as the Germans have still to gain their 
unity and the Poles their national liberty, both sides may be persuaded 
to pay some territorial price in order to make co-ordination and fulfilment 
of these major and over-riding wants possible. 

All this is an illustration of the kind of political preparatory work that 
has to be done quite apart from the preparation of a superior power 
position before the West can launch an effective political offensive. 
Nobody intends to use naive tactics of crude ultimatum and war 
threat against Russia as soon as Western military superiority in Europe 
exists. The military superiority will only provide the solid founda- 
tion on which the properly co-ordinated dynamic forces of Central and 
Eastern European patriotism can then be activated against a Russia 
which can no longer dare to use force for fear of starting a war from an 
inferior position. The alternative before us is not ‘showdown’ or ‘steady 
pressure’. It is ‘steady pressure’ or ‘easing of tension’. If we cannot stand 
tension, if we want to ease it now and to pay any price for quick relief — 
well, then we have to resign ourselves to a position of permanent insecurity 
and permanent Russian initiative, or, at best, to a relapse into the sterile 
European power politics of the 1870-1941 period. 

The alternative is to do without ease and relief; to put up with crisis 
and danger for another year or two; to build up strength, to beware of 
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over-confidence, and even to accept temporary unpopularity among Ger- 
man and other nationalists: but to know that we are all the time, steadily 
and undeviatingly, approaching a worthwhile aim; that we are slowly 
and surely, from the foundations upwards, building a house for freedom; 
a house of many mansions, which will presently house the West Germans, 
some day soon the East Germans and East Europeans, which must have 
wings for the under-developed nations, and which in the end, we hope, 
will welcome also the inmates of the totalitarian prison-fortresses of to-day, 
to become the first universal State of mankind, ending the childish games 
of power-politics and war. 


SOVIET STRENGTH 
K. M. Smogorzewski 


We are fifty or a hundred years behind the advanced countries. 
We must make good this distance in ten years. Either we do it, 
or they crush us. . . . 

Josern Sraun, February 4th, 1931. 


Lavrenty Beria, this year’s choice for presentation on November 6th at 
the thirty-fourth anniversary celebrations of the revolution of the tradi- 
tional report to the Soviet people, painted a rosy picture of new advances 
on the road of ‘Socialist construction’, but more than half his speech was 
devoted to the problems of war and peace as seen from Moscow. Expres- 
sing gratification that the Anglo-American ‘imperialists’ were involved in 
an extreme economic crisis, that they were divided by their own rivalries 
and that their ‘rear’ was being weakened by the opposition of ‘millions of 
honest people’ to warmongering, the chief chekist of the U SS R accused 
the United States and Great Britain nevertheless of preparing a new war. 
He recalled, however, that every invasion of Russia had ended in disaster 
for the aggressors and restated the Kremlin claim that it was the military 
might of the Soviet Union which had destroyed the war machine of 
Hitlerite Germany. 

Could the USSR have defeated Germany unaided? On this ques- 
tion Major-General N. Talensky, writing in the June 1951 issue of the 
Moscow monthly, Bolshevik, on the tenth anniversary of German aggres- 
sion, seems to have no doubt whatever. He even suggests that during 
World War II the Anglo-American ‘imperialists’ did their best to thrust 
Hitler against the ‘Socialist fatherland’, that sole hope of all ‘progressive 
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humanity’. In another anniversary article Brigadier-General Marian 
Naszkowski, of Warsaw, went a step further and alleged that German 
Fascism attacked the Soviet Union on the instruction of world imperialism 
(Trybuna Ludu, June 22nd, 1951). The obvious conclusion of these con- 
tortionist dialectics is that the Soviet army and the Soviet system emerged 
victorious from a world war in which they had to fight not only the whole 
military might of Germany and Japan, but also the diplomatic intrigues 
of the British and United States imperialism. 

It is unlikely that the Kremlin leadership seriously believes this 
version of history. Why, then, should the Soviet and satellite press be 
ordered to follow such a propaganda line? Plainly, the answer must be 
that to the Kremlin the free world in general and the United States and 
Great Britain in particular are the enemy, that the co-existence of the 
two worlds is regarded as impossible and that a conclusive trial by force 
sooner or later is envisaged. The assertion of Soviet invincibility is a 
psychological preparation for such an emergency: it is indispensable at 
home and useful abroad. Though public opinion, in the true sense of the 
word, has ceased to exist in the Soviet Union and in the satellite states. 
Soviet and satellite subjects have not automatically shed all common 
sense. The Kremlin must try to convince them that a Soviet defeat is 
unthinkable, and consequently that efficient productive work is to every- 
body’s interest. 

Should matters come to a head, is the Soviet Union strong enough to 
win? To discover the facts about the Soviet economy is not easy, but so 
far as basic production is concerned, it is not impossible. The reality 
which emerges from a dispassionate examination is impressive but not 
unduly depressing. For, while the governments and general staffs of the 
Atlantic Powers generally agree that the Soviet Union possesses at least 
175 active divisions and that in Europe alone the Kremlin has at its 
disposal at least sixty-five satellite divisions, no major war can be won by 
manpower alone. In World Wars I and II the issue was decided by 
weight of industrial power, and it would not be otherwise in any third 
world war. 

Though the Soviet Union occupies almost exactly one-sixth of the land 
surface of the earth not covered by ice-caps, its population is only one- 
twelfth of the world total. From the vast extent of Soviet territory, how- 
ever, it is not to be inferred that there are great land reserves. Most of 
Asiatic Russia and important regions of European Russia are either too 
cold or too dry for agriculture. Only about one-fifth of the whole Soviet 
territory is in agricultural use, and only one-tenth is actually arable land. 
When land resources are considered in relation to the population, the 
Soviet Union must be regarded as an over-populated country. Between 
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1914 and 1939 the population of Russia increased from 1393 million to 
170°5 million ; allowing for the estimated losses of 20 million in World 
War II, for natural increase and for the populations of the annexed 
territories, amounting to 21-7 million in Europe alone, the total popula- 
tion of the Soviet Union may have been about 193 million in 1945 and 
about 210 million at the end of 1951. 

In 1913 Russia produced 80-1 million metric tons of grain; by 1922 this 
figure had fallen to 50-3 million tons, and only in 1930 did it regain the 
pre-1914 level. Enforced collectivization caused production to decline to 
69-9 million tons in 1932, but by 1938 there was an increase to go million 
tons. The annexation of the Baltic States, of Eastern Poland and of 
Rumanian Bessarabia and Northern Bukovina resulted in a further rise 
to 119 million tons in 1940. As the target for 1950, the post-war five-year 
plan fixed 127 million tons, but in fact only 124-7 million tons were har- 
vested. Beria did not reveal how much grain the Soviet Union harvested 
in 1951, stating only that during the most recent years the average annual 
production of grain had been 114-6 million tons. His boast that the 
population of the Soviet Union since the end of World War II was 
increasing by three million a year suggests that by 1951 the Soviet Union 
had 18 million more inhabitants than in 1940, but grain production was 
five million tons short of the pre-war level. 

Per capita production of grain, by which in Russia is understood 
both bread and coarse grain, between 1913 and 1950 increased only from 
572 kg. to 635 kg. In 1929 Stalin predicted that by 1932 the USSR 
would be the largest grain producer in the world, but fulfilment of this 
prediction must be remote indeed, for by 1950 the per capita production 
of grain in Canada was 1,493 kg., in the United States 1,001 kg. and in 
Australia 793 kg. 

Before World War I, rye was being used for the production of vodka, but 
under the Soviet régime alcohol is manufactured mainly from potatoes, 
which explains a considerable increase in potato production. In 1909-13 
the average annual potato crop amounted to 22-4 million tons, but in the 
years 1933-37 it was 57-4 million tons. Although the target for 1950 was 
fixed at 115-3 million tons, only 101-9 million tons were produced. 

In the domain of animal husbandry the achievements of the post-war 
five-year plan also fell far below the standards fixed. According to the 
1916 census of livestock, Russia had 60-6 million head of cattle; in 1938 
there were 63-2 million, or a 5 per cent. increase of cattle for a 22 per cent. 
increase of population. The annexations of 1939-40 brought the numbers 
of cattle to 71 million head, but the plan fixed the target for 1950 at only 
65-3 million. In fact, at the end of 1950, the Soviet Union had only 
57°2 million head of cattle, and this number included those in so-called 
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common ownership, that is, belonging to the collective and State farms, 
and private ownership. No breakdown of this figure was published, but 
in April 1949 it was officially estimated that the personal possessions of 
collective farmers and factory and office workers consisted of 30 million 
head of cattle, 7-2 million pigs and 26-5 million sheep. The total number 
of pigs in 1940 was 36-1 million; the target for 1950 was fixed at only 
31-2 million, but the figure reached was 24-1 million. For sheep and goats 
the 1940 total was 108-5 million, the 1950 target 121-5 million head, but 
the number reached was only 99 million. Beria said nothing as to whether 
there had been progress in livestock during 1951. 

Agriculture is still the foundation of the Soviet economy and any threat 
to this foundation endangers the industrial superstructure. The agricul- 
tural potential is too small to support the growing urban population 
associated with industry. A semblance of balance is brought about by 
ever-increasing compulsion of a degree possible only in a totalitarian 
police-state. 

As Stalin wrote in Pravda on November 7th, 1929, Soviet agriculture 
was expected to display ‘miracles of growth’, for instead of individual 
small farms ‘large grain factories’ were to be created throughout the 
countryside. By January 1933 there were about 211,100 collective farms 
or kolkhozy grouping 14-9 million smaller units, or 61-5 per cent. of 
individual peasant holdings and 77-7 per cent. of all arable land. By 
January 1939 the kolkhozy included 18-8 million peasant holdings or 
93°5 of the total, with 370-8 million ha. of agricultural land. In addition, 
there were 3,998 state farms or sovkhozy with 51-1 million ha. of land. 
After World War II the number of kolkhozy had increased by January 
1950 to 254,000 and that of sovkhozy to 4,540. But no production ‘miracles 
of growth’ followed this regimentation. 

To the Russian, Ukrainian and other peasants the idea of collectiviza- 
tion was always obnoxious and was opposed in many ways with great 
ingenuity. Instead, for instance, of working the land by big ‘brigades’, 
they preferred the smaller ‘links’. Such a link or zveno of ten consisted of: 
members of one household, which to a certain extent meant the restora- 
tion of the individual farm within the kolkhoz. During World War II 
and immediately afterwards the Kremlin had to be lenient with the 
peasants, but at the beginning of 1950 Stalin embarked on a third 
agrarian revolution. This time small kolkhozy were merged to form bigger 
ones and ‘agro-towns’ (agrogorody), or barracks for proletarianized 

peasants working in the ‘grain factories’, were projected. 

In March 1951 Benediktov, the Minister of Agriculture, revealed in 
the periodical Sotsialisticheskoye Zemledelye that the number of collective 
farms had been reduced during 1950 to 123,000. Before this upheaval the 
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average kolkhoz comprised about seventy-five families tilling about 500 ha. 
of arable land; by the beginning of 1951 the number of families per 
kolkhoz had probably increased to 200 and its arable land area to an 
average of 1,000 ha. or more. All this is being done with a triple aim in 
mind: first, to crush the recalcitrant peasantry who might undermine 
‘socialist’ agriculture by passive resistance; secondly, to release more man- 
power for industry; and, thirdly, to increase agricultural production. Not 
for two or three years will it be possible to judge the degree of success of 
this third agrarian revolution. Whether any substantial increase of produc- 
tion can be achieved by a régime of coercion is extremely doubtful. 

All propaganda for the vision of ‘agrotowns’, passionately recommended 
by Nikita Khrushchev and criticized by Andrey Andreyev, had ceased in 
the Soviet Press in April 1951. As Beria failed to mention the subject in his 
speech it is reasonably certain that this grandiose plan has been abandoned 
at least temporarily, not from fear of any active peasant reaction which 
could be crushed, but owing to lack of money and shortage of building 
materials and manpower. To rearm and at the same time to build 
‘agrotowns’ is impossible for the USS R. 

In his report to the Eighteenth Congress of the All-Union Communist 
Party on March roth, 1939, Stalin proclaimed that Soviet industry had 
grown more than rinefold since before 1914, and in production technique 
and rate of development had already overtaken and outstripped the 
principal capitalist countries. He did not deny, however, that the USSR 
still lagged badly behind economically, that is, as regards the volume of 
industrial output per head of population. Accordingly, the Soviet Union 
must outstrip the capitalist countries economically as well as industrially, 
which would require time, and ‘no little time at that’. The German 
invasion not only stopped the process of industrialization, but reversed 
the whole process. According to N. A. Voznesensky, in the districts of the 
Ukraine occupied by the Germans only 19 per cent. of the pre-war 
number of industrial enterprises survived the occupation; in Byelorussia 
the proportion was 15 per cent. and in the occupied parts of Russia proper 
13 per cent. In his first, and so far last, post-war speech delivered in 
Moscow on February gth, 1946, Stalin directed that in the shortest 
possible time the Soviet Union must heal the wounds inflicted by the 
enemy and ‘not only come level with, but also even surpass’ this level in 
the near future. Stalin continued: 


As to plans for a longer period our Party intends to organize a new 
powerful upsurge of the national economy which would enable us, for 
instance, to raise the level of our industry threefold as compared with the 
pre-war level. We must achieve a situation wherein our industry is able 
to produce annually up to 50 million metric tons of pig iron, up to 60 million 
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tons of steel, up to 500 million tons of coal, up to 60 million tons of oil. 
Only under such conditions can we regard our country as guaranteed against 
any accidents. This will require perhaps three five-year plans, if not more. 
But this task can be accomplished, and we must accomplish it. 


There was good reason before the war for giving preference to guns 
rather than butter because, as Stalin said on February oth, 1946, ‘the 
Party knew that war was coming, that it was impossible to defend the 
country without heavy industry’. When war did come, it was not exactly 
in the way and at the time for which Stalin was planning, but the existence 
of heavy industry in the Urals and in the Kuznetsk Basin was one of three 
important contributory factors of the successful Soviet resistance, the 
ineptitude of Hitler’s psychological warfare being the second and Allied 
material aid the third. From the Soviet point of view, it was sound policy 
before World War II to insist that heavy industry should be developed 
first. It meant that the badly fed, clad, shod and housed Soviet citizen 
had to work hard in order to produce guns and tanks, in the hope that 
after the war there would be more food, more clothing, more shoes and 
more houses. However, six years after the victory over Germany, the 
policy of industrialization is unaltered: the stress is still on armaments, 
at the expense of public welfare. For this the Kremlin has no other 
explanation than that the ‘Socialist fatherland’ is encircled by enemies 
preparing for an aggressive war. 

Whatever the aim and the cost, the achievements of the Soviet heavy 
industry policy are real enough. Here targets were reached and even over- 
fulfilled, as is shown in the following table (estimates for 1951 are calcu- 
lated by adding to 1950 the alleged increases quoted by Beria) : 


SOVIET HEAVY INDUSTRY PRODUCTION 
(In million metric tons; electricity in 000 million kwh.) 


1913 1940 1945 1950 1950 1951 

(plan) (actual) (estimates) 
Coal and lignite 29:1 166-0 150-0 250-0 264-0 288.0 
Crude petroleum 9:2 gro 19°5 35°4 37°6 72.1 
Electric power 1'9 48-2 45°0 82-0 86-7 104.0 
Pig iron . . 4°2 14°9 8-8 19°5 19°2 21.9 
Crude steel _ . 4°2 18-3 124 25°4 27°6 31.6 


Coal production, which in 1940 was 0-8 ton per head, reached 1-3 tons, 
but the Soviet Union was still far behind the United States, which in 1950 
produced 3-2 tons per head, and Great Britain, whose production was 
4°3 tons per head. Steel output increased between 1940 and 1950 from 
g1 kg. to 127 kg. per head, as compared with 586 kg. in the United States 
and 330 kg. in Great Britain in 1950. These figures suggest, of course, 
what the respective industrial potential in wartime would be, but, whereas 
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in the free countries even in wartime civilian needs are not forgotten, in 
the Soviet Union the necessities of rearmament are the primary con- 
sideration even in peacetime. 

The most striking weakness of Soviet industrial and military power is 
the shortage of crude petroleum. At Baku, still the leading oil-producing 
area, output was declining even before the war. In 1940 Baku and the 
smaller oilfields west of the Volga River produced 27-3 million tons of 
crude oil, or 88 per cent. of the total; in 1950 production amounted to 
only 21-1 million tons or 56 per cent. Use of oil products is discouraged 
as much as possible in the Soviet Union and there are fewer than two 
million cars and lorries on the roads. In other words, there is one motor 
vehicle per 100 inhabitants as compared with one per three inhabitants 
in the United States and one per nine inhabitants in the United Kingdom. 
The chief sufferer from this situation is Soviet agriculture which is largely 
mechanized: in 1950 there were 400,000 or 500,000 tractors, about one- 
tenth of the U.S. total, and, in order to save petrol, electrically driven 
tractors were put into use in 1949. 

Transport is another weak spot of the Soviet economy. Densely- 
populated industrial areas are generally far from sources of food supply, 
fuel and raw materials; iron ore and coal are at considerable distances 
apart; the heavy industries in the Urals must haul about half their neces- 
sary coal 600 miles from Karaganda or 1,200 miles from Kuznetsk. Such 
is the geography of the country that railways account for over four-fifths 
of all goods traffic and nine-tenths of all passenger traffic. At the end of 
1950 the total length of the railways was estimated at 1r2,500 km., an 
increase of 7 per cent. in comparison with 1940, but the goods carriage, 
according to Bulganin, was 40 per cent. above the pre-war level; Soviet 
railways transported, therefore, in 1950 about 581,000 million ton-km., 
that is, only two-thirds of the railway goods traffic of the United States, 
whose area is slightly over one-third of that of the Soviet Union. The 
railways are in a poor state, operating mainly with old and insufficient 
rolling stock. It is estimated, for instance, that the Soviet Union had 
23,000 locomotives in 1950, or one-half the number in the United States. 

An appeal by the working men and women of Leningrad to fellow- 
workers throughout the country ‘to fulfil the five-year plan in four years’ 
was published in the Soviet Press on November 19th, 1947. Speaking in 
Moscow on November 6th, 1948, at the thirty-first anniversary celebra- 
tions of the revolution, Vyacheslav Molotov warmly approved the Lenin- 
grad appeal, which, he said, had met with the broadest response. No 
mention, however, was made of ‘the five-year plan in four years’ slogan 
when Gheorghy Malenkov spoke on a similar occasion a year later. On 
November 6th, 1950, Bulganin said that he could not pass over in silence 
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‘so intolerable a thing as infringement of laws on the compulsory fulfil- 
ment of State plans’, as in a number of branches. of industry there were 
plants which systematically underfulfilled their assigned programmes. 
Small wonder that publication of the final statement on the results of the 
post-war five-year plan was not followed by a typically Soviet wave of 
‘spontaneous’ popular enthusiasm. 

There has been speculation as to when a new five-year plan will be 
made public. For two reasons such publication is doubtful: first, because 
from the propaganda point of view it is inadvisable to fix quotas which 
cannot be fulfilled; secondly, because of the Kremlin’s obsession with the 
necessity for military preparedness. The pace and scope of Soviet 
industrialization are dictated by the idea of creating an unchallengeable 
war machine, the capacities of which must necessarily remain unpub- 
licized. 

This cursory analysis is yet sufficient to suggest that if the Soviet Union 
chose to start now World War III it would be running a severe risk of defeat. 
The Soviet system could triumph only by virtue of the rapid conquest of all 
Europe and Asia and Northern Africa and the conclusion of a negotiated 
peace, or rather armistice, with the United States. As the second eventuality 
is obviously unthinkable, the Kremlin applies different tactics. By engineer- 
ing territorially limited and, if possible, vicarious aggressions intermingled 
with ‘peace’ offensives, which keep the Western world in a state of per- 
manent unrest and compel a policy of rearmament, the Soviet leadership 
hopes to nullify efforts at economic reconstruction and political integra- 
tion, to accentuate the tension between those who cherish freedom more 
than peace and those who would argue that a period of peace is possible 
if negotiated on the basis of the present political map of the world. From 
a military point of view rearmament of the West is certainly unwelcome 
to Moscow. It is, however, a lesser evil than acceptance of the only 
possible terms for a longer period of ‘peaceful co-existence’, namely, 
the retreat of the U S S R from the European areas occupied by its armies 
and police forces in 1944-45. 












































TOWARDS AGRICULTURAL 
INTEGRATION IN EUROPE 


Werner Klatt 


For many years the author has been closely associated with developments in European 
food and farming. 


As soon as a beginning had been made towards the integration of Western 
Europe’s heavy industry, the advocates of an integrated European agri- 
culture were stimulated to activity. Since then there have been a number 
of manifestations of well-meaning protagonists of agricultural union in 
Europe. Some concrete proposals have also been put forward, associated 
with the names of Mr Manshold of Holland and M. Pflimlin of France. 
However sound the principle of closer European co-operation, the idea is 
likely to be discredited if vague opinions take the place of firm estimates 
of what is possible. It would be equally dangerous to sacrifice the economic 
integration of Europe to the interest of one or the other of its partners. 

To assess the difficulties in the way of European integration is by no 
means to condemn the principle, but rather to warn against illusions. 
The desire to form a larger economic, political or cultural unit emanates 
from an understandable sense of weakness, and this is usually strongest 
where the lack of power is felt most acutely. As time goes on, the intensity 
of such feeling may well change. In these circumstances it seems reasonable 
to confront the facts of the situation with the emotional desire for greater 
unity. This appears to be the best way of estimating the distance to be 
travelled before the unity of Europe is likely to come within reach. 

Since the breakdown of the fortress Europe conceived, though never 
executed, by Hitler’s strategy, there have been repeated demands for a 
united Europe, often by advocates who have not been fully aware that 
the frontiers of Europe are not as definite as they used to be. The slogan 
of a united Europe has appealed to many who hope to undo the history of 
the last twenty years. Others have in mind the Continental Europe of 
Napoleon or Hitler, divorced from the United Kingdom. And others who 
claim to be realists take the present political division of Europe as final, 
accepting the line from Luebeck to Trieste, rather than the line of the 
Urals, the Curzon or the Oder-Neisse Line. In this way they deny to some 
100 million people living east of Magdeburg the right of European 
citizenship. 
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It is unnecessary to accept any one of these boundary lines in order to 
be able to illustrate the problematic character of the union of Europe. 
But even if, for the sake of argument, the smallest possible territory 
denominated by the name of Europe were considered, it would be found 
to consist of a multitude of states with at the same time striking similarities 
and dissimilarities. 

A short while ago, a Swiss journalist travelling in the Middle East 
expressed his views on Turkey under the heading “Turkey does belong 
to Europe’. At the same time, an observer of Spanish affairs in a dis- 
cussion in London expressed some doubt whether Spain, with its many 
signs of strong Moorish influence, does not belong to the Eastern rather 
than the Western world. There is clearly a marked divergence even 
among the well-informed on the present boundaries of Europe. 

Before the war, when attempts were made at political and economic 
unification of South Eastern Europe, it was sometimes said that owing to 
their uniform structure, the Balkan States were predestined to be united. 
Similar arguments are sometimes put forward to-day when the unification 
of Western Europe is under discussion. The first argument is as false as the 
second. When Hungary before the war exported her grain surplus, she 
often blocked Rumania in her efforts, and vice versa. If most of Western 
Europe’s manufactured goods find a ready market to-day, this should not 
blind us to the fact that on the whole the economies of Western Europe 
are competitive rather than complementary. 

This is also true of the food and farm economies of Europe. In the 
industrial countries of Western Europe where great masses of consumers 
are crowded together, the supply of foodstuffs can be satisfied from 
domestic crops to a limited extent only. England and Germany compete 
with each other in the world markets where limited supplies of bread and 
fodder grains and fats and oils are offered. Similarly, Holland and Den- 
mark compete with each other in the world markets of coarse grains and 
other concentrates. In comparison, the competition of Dutch and German 
market gardeners and of Danish and English bacon producers, which 
sometimes appear to cause a certain reluctance to accept the idea of the 
agricultural integration of Europe, are of minor importance. However 
that may be, the internal frictions in European food and farm economy 
are strong enough to deserve a quantitative and qualitative appraisal. 

The changes which the second world war has brought to European 
farming can hardly be exaggerated. The worst of the damage done to 
agricultural production during the war has been repaired in recent years, 
but acreage and production of the main crops as well as livestock herds 
and animal production are still below pre-war levels. As, however, 
imported protein fodder is replaced to an increasing extent by domestic 
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silage and roughage, the agricultural net production of Europe as a whole 
has now reached pre-war standards, and that of Western Europe has sur- 
passed them by about one-tenth. 

There are, of course, considerable differences from commodity to com- 
modity. While acreages and harvests of breadgrains, fodder grains and 
potatoes are still lagging behind, sugar beet and fodder crops are grown 
to an increasing extent. In Western Europe where the scarcity of hard 
currencies has led to special efforts to grow more carbohydrates, pre-war 
crops of grains and potatoes were harvested for the first time last year. 
The same applies to meats and fats, while the output of milk and of sugar 
is now well above pre-war levels. 

As no agreement has yet been reached on the correct way of measuring 
the total farm production of a country, it is still difficult to give an accurate 
international comparison of production levels. This is all the more so as 
some countries which in the days of foreign relief tended to understate 
their domestic output and to overstate their import requirements, at the 
time of a possible agricultural union tend to reverse their attitude, thus 
giving a somewhat inflated picture of the volume of production and the 
degree of recovery since the end of the war. If these errors are eliminated 
as far as possible, farm production in Western Europe appears to have 
increased by about ten per cent. above pre-war level, ranging from five 
per cent. in the case of Italy and Germany to about forty per cent. in the 
United Kingdom. 

In these circumstances, Western Europe continues to remain depend- 
ent on foreign aid while at the same time Eastern Europe fails to be able 
to make any considerable contribution to the recovery of inter-European 
trade. As a result, some countries of Western Europe remain extremely 
susceptible to scarcities and price increases of foodstuffs in the world 
markets. There is no need to prove the necessity of increased production 
and of co-ordinated distribution of farm products in Europe; yet the pre- 
requisites of such a development are very limited indeed. 

Although, through large-scale expenditure on fertilizers and farm 
equipment, yields have been raised to pre-war levels, it is true that some 
considerable reserves have remained untapped. In wide areas of Europe 
the yields of field crops as well as milk and meat lag well behind the high 
yields obtained in North Western Europe. Even greater is the discrepancy 
when the productivity of farming in various parts of Europe is compared. 
Due to considerable mechanization, the output per man in agriculture is 
almost four times as great in this country as it is for Europe as a whole, 
while at the same time yields are lower than in Holland, Belgium and 
Switzerland where the agricultural areas are used for most intensive crop 
and livestock farming. 
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In most parts of Continental Europe the productivity of agricultural 
labour is hardly greater than before the war. This is all the more remark- 
able as at the same time productivity in industry has been improved 
almost everywhere. As far as generalizations are possible, agricultural 
production and productivity seem to have improved most where simul- 
taneously the improvements in industrial production and productivity 
were greatest, e.g. in England, Scandinavia and the Low Countries. 

In spite of a certain improvement in farm production in the last ten 
years, Europe’s dependence on foreign farm products remains formidable. 
In Europe as a whole the deficit amounts to one-fifth and in Western 
Europe to almost one-third of total requirements. The deficit is thus of the 
same order as before the war, although in the meantime in most countries 
the diet has become less varied and less valuable than it used to be before 
the war. A return to the quantity and quality of pre-war diets would 
further widen the gap between total requirements and domestic supplies. 

The unchanged dependence of Europe on foreign food supplies is 
partly due to a considerable increase in population. In this as in other 
respects, the heaviest burden has fallen on Western Europe where, owing 
to increased birth rates and to immigration from the East, the population 
has increased by more than twenty million in ten years. If domestic pro- 
duction has also been raised, it is not yet greater than before the war, in 
relation to the larger number of mouths to be fed. In spite of increased 
domestic output and reduced standard of consumption, the dependence 
on foreign supplies has remained almost unchanged. 

As farm production has increased more in the West than in the East, 
Western Europe’s share in Europe’s food output is larger to-day than it 
was ten years ago. This does not of course mean that Western Europe is 
now more agrarian than in the past. On the contrary, her industrial pro- 
duction has been increased by almost fifty per cent. and thus her territory 
is more industrial than at any time in the past. Her farm population 
contributes a small proportion only of the growing total product of the 
area. 

A return to the pre-war diet could only be achieved through increased 
imports. Even the present diet which falls behind pre-war standards in 
quantity and quality requires imports of approximately the same order 
as ten years ago. There could be no objection to an increased dependence 
upon foreign supplies, if food were readily available in overseas surplus 
producing countries and if industrial goods to pay for the imports were 
readily available in the industrial countries of Europe. 

For the time being neither of these conditions exist. The loss of food 
supplies in the traditional surplus areas of Eastern and South Eastern 
Europe, where production suffered badly during and after the war, ranks 
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among the most serious changes affecting the European food economy of 
to-day. On the other hand, the recovery of industrial production and 
civilian consumption in the post-war years has absorbed the better part 
of the industrial output of Western Europe, and only at great sacrifice has 
it been possible to raise the export of manufactured goods to pre-war level 
and above. 

The differences in food consumption are hardly less significant than 
those in production. There are also, of course, some common features. 
Since the period following the last war, when European food supplies 
amounted to less than four-fifths of pre-war and many town-dwellers, 
particularly in the occupied countries, were undernourished, five years 
have passed during which, owing to improved domestic output and 
imports, the supply position has been improved steadily. 

At the present time in most European countries the average food con- 
sumption is only a little less than ten years ago, but in its composition the 
diet shows less animal protein and fat than previously. Expressed in 
nutrients, the average consumption is only fifty calories lower than in the 
past. The food intake of the richest nations in Europe is only twenty per 
cent. higher than that of the poorest, and in Western Europe the differ- 
ence amounts to one-tenth only. If, however, the quality of the diet is 
considered, in terms of animal protein and fats, the differences are of the 
order of three to one, and for animal products, such as meat and milk, 
they are as large as five to one. In rich countries three times as much money 
is spent on food as in poor countries. Where the income per head of the 
population is high, the food bill is also high, but it absorbs a relatively 
small portion of the total family budget. Conversely, in countries with a 
low income per head the expenditure on food is smaller, but it forms a 
relatively large part of the total personal expenditure. These relations 
were fully confirmed in the years after the war when food supplies in- 
creased steadily. 

The improvement in European diets has been influenced by some 
factors which are to be found outside the limited sphere of food and 
farming. As industrial production and productivity increased and the 
cost of production declined, in most European countries real incomes 
began to surpass pre-war levels. At the same time, through progressive 
taxation of income and property, through shifts from profits to wages and 
from high to low wage incomes the composition of personal income has 
changed considerably. This is true most of all of this country and Scan- 
dinavia, but to a certain extent also of other European countries. 

In so far as the discrepancies between the rich and the poor have been 
reduced, the demand for the daily necessities of life, and among them 
most of all for foodstuffs, has grown, while at the same time the demand 
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for luxury goods has shrunk. This trend has been fostered by direct inter- 
vention of governments in capital investment and distribution of con- 
sumer goods. In most European countries the State influences economic 
trends through public investment and subsidies more directly than in the 
past. Here again, this is more so in this country and in Scandinavia than 
in other European countries. 

Where the distribution of vital necessities is controlled by government 
agencies, the average food consumption data are representative of condi- 
tions for most consumers. Against this, the consumption levels of different 
income groups vary considerably from the average where public inter- 
vention has become obsolete or ineffective. In some countries where 
these conditions apply, the differences in consumption levels are greater 
to-day than they were before the war. The influence which public author- 
ities exercise on food and farming differs particularly widely from country 
to country. It is true that nearly all countries in Europe have plans for 
the production and consumption of foodstuffs. While, however, in Eastern 
Europe the plan counts for everything and the citizen affected by it 
counts for nothing, in Western Europe some governments draft overall 
plans which in a realistic way try to take into full consideration the 
physical and psychological resources of the country. Plan and reality are 
permanently confronted with each other and frequent adjustments are 
made. 

In some other countries of Western Europe plan and reality have little 
in common with each other, and the public authorities have hardly any 
means at their disposal to bring plan and reality into agreement. In these 
cases, the discrepancy between intention and achievement is frequently 
considerable. In agriculture, the proportions of plant and animal produc- 
tion usually prove to be out of step with the plan. The disequilibrium 
between pig population and feed supply that occurs in such circumstances 
is only one of the disturbances that might lead to an unexpected surplus 
at a time when, owing to lack of foreign aid, the purchasing power of the 
consumers and their demand for animal products and protective foods 
might decline rather than increase. Here lies the danger of a sudden 
disproportionately large fall in farm prices, and here lies one of the 
reasons for the reserved, if not hostile, attitude of some farming interests 
towards European integration. 

The differences in production and consumption are reflected in the 
price differences which are of such order that they must cause much head- 
ache to any serious advocate of European co-ordination. While during 
and after the war price problems were mostly pushed into the background 
by overriding considerations of supply, the growing discrepancy between 
money and goods available demanded energetic steps against inflationary 
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tendencies. However, while in some countries they were suppressed and 
showed themselves in the form of a scarcity of goods which were directed 
into the distribution channels according to certain plans, in other countries 
the scarcity expressed itself as a shortage of purchasing power caused by 
a rise in prices which was allowed to develop freely in relation to supply 
and demand. In these cases, incomes shifted from wages and profits and 
from industry to agriculture and trade. Where these trends were stopped 
or limited, the return to a more normal composition of the national 
income was less painful in the economic and less explosive in the political 
sphere. 

In countries where inflation was permitted to develop without hind- 
rance, the resulting pauperization forced labourers and pensioners to 
work harder for their living so as to make up for losses in incomes and 
savings. Against this incentive to work, there was at the same time much 
waste of labour and loss of efficiency which held back the progress of 
economic recovery. On balance, countries with a suppressed inflation, 
where its unfavourable effects on the poor sections of the community were 
mitigated, showed a speedier recovery in their internal economy than the 
others. They were thus able, earlier than expected, to reduce their 
dependence on foreign aid. 

The economics of agricultural controls differ from country to country, 
but where controls are maintained, the underlying principle is to grant a 
minimum price to producers and a maximum price to consumers. If the 
level of producer or wholesale prices has to be brought down, public 
means are provided from equalization funds, import duties, or income 
taxes. In countries where prices are left to find their own levels, side by 
side with complete freedom in some respects, a multitude of government 
intervention usually exists, ranging from price guarantees in certain 
circumstances to subsidies granted to certain groups of producers or con- 
sumers. However, the prices of animal products are usually less affected 
by public interference than are those of crops. 

In this connection, a word may be said about the place of food sub- 
sidies in the transition period from conditions of scarcity to those of 
abundance. Where subsidies have been given and taken somewhat 
timidly, they have usually been discredited as being ineffective. Where, 
on the other hand, they were given a prominent place in a system aiming 
at stabilizing an unbalanced economy, they showed an unexpected and 
unintentional effect of political rather than economic significance. In 
contrast to the well-known antagonism between the representatives of 
producers and consumers, some kind of social peace was established in 
countries where the public authorities introduced an elastic buffer 
between opposing economic interests. While it may be impossible to 
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estimate this internal political stability in terms of hard or soft currencies, 
its value cannot easily be overestimated. 

The economic disequilibrium between the sterling block and Europe 
on the one side and the dollar area on the other was bound to lead to a 
devaluation of the soft currencies. While in this way the prices of most 
farm products in European countries were reduced below the corre- 
sponding American prices, the distortions of European farm prices 
remained. Farm and food price quotations are not uniform in European | 
markets, but if comparable prices are expressed in terms of one and the 
same currency, surprisingly large differences emerge. Even in Western 
Europe, the producer and consumer prices of agricultural products are 
far apart from each other. For most crops and animal products, the farm 
prices paid in some countries are twice as high as those paid in others, but 
in the case of milk the highest prices are as much as three times as high as 
the lowest. 

In the course of the last year or so the differences in farm prices have 
been somewhat reduced, but they are still greater than they used to be 
before the war. Switzerland, which is notable for its high price level and 
which since devaluation has shown particularly high farm prices, lies 
quite outside the range of other Western European countries. The 
American farm prices are little above those in Western Europe in the case 
of crops, but as much as twice as high for animal products. The range 
between the highest and the lowest retail prices is even greater than that 
of farm and wholesale prices. Where no subsidies are granted, the retail 
prices are sometimes three to four times as high as in countries with an 
extended system of subsidies. However, any comparison of this kind 
proves of value only if related to the differences in wage and income 
levels. When this is done, in countries in which prices are controlled, 
the workers’ purchasing power for animal products and protective foods 
frequently appears more than twice as large as in countries without price 
controls. 

Throughout the last year the differences in consumer prices, like those 
in farm prices, have become somewhat smaller than they have been in the 
past, but they remain considerable. Compared with the years before the 
war, the purchasing power of wage earners has increased somewhat in 
this country and in Scandinavia, but it has declined in France, Italy and 
Germany. The effects of these changes are evident from family budgets. 
They show a wide range in the level of food consumption in countries 
without controls and a close range in those with controls. 

A detailed examination of individual prices discloses that, throughout 
Europe, with the exception of this country and Norway, farm prices have 
moved in a direction which favours the production of every other crop in 
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preference to bread grains although wheat is the largest item of imports 
and therefore hardly deserves the neglect it has suffered in food planning. 
In comparison, the prices of animal products have developed in such a 
way as to induce farmers to feed bread grains. While, for instance, pig 
and egg prices were four to six times the price of wheat before the war, 
last year they were six to ten times as much. Considerable differences can 
also be observed in the retail prices of individual foodstuffs. In most 
countries the consumer price of a standard type of bread is kept low; the 
same applies in many cases to margarine. However, in this country other 
foodstuffs, such as flour and butter, are also relatively inexpensive. The 
quality of beef, pork and eggs differs to such an extent from country to 
country that it is difficult to find a common denominator, but as in the 
case of other commodities the highest prices are frequently two or three 
times as high as the lowest. 

The wide variety of agricultural conditions in Europe, the different 
levels of production, consumption and prices may fascinate the student of 
European affairs; to the advocate of European integration they must be 
a nightmare. No doubt, agricultural integration could be brought about 
comparatively easily and effectively if it were possible to agree among 
nations on certain principles of economic behaviour, to accept, for 
example, the principles of full employment and minimum income levels, 
of certain standards of production, productivity and consumption, of 
certain maximum and minimum price levels, price relations and sub- 
sidies for the adjustment of price ratios. But such agreement presupposes a 
degree of political and economic integration which does not yet exist in 
Europe. 

Where, as in the British Commonwealth, there is some measure of 
agreement on basic principles and common interests, the differences in 
farm production, food consumption and price levels do not seem to form 
insuperable barriers to mutual understanding on matters of economic 
policy. In Europe this measure of agreement is yet to be found. In the 
meantime, the impatient might well become cynical. The constructive 
critic, however, who is aware of the possibilities and limitations of inter- 
European co-operation and compromise may find that in a steady pro- 
cess of mutual consent an agricultural integration can ultimately be 
achieved in Europe. 
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FOUR DAYS IN VENICE: 
THE SOCIETE EUROPEENNE DE CULTURE 


Bernard Wall 


There were torrents of rain at Domodossola. Sharing my carriage was a 
square man who slept very heavily. When he woke up he told me he lived 
in Brescia (which he pronounced Bressia after the fashion of his region) and 
travelled once or even twice a week to France, Belgium or Holland to buy 
machines, sleeping in the train at night, buying or selling all day. He made 
all the typical remarks, asking me whether there was nebbia or fog in 
London, and saying that life wasn’t at all bad in Italy if you had enough 
money. Of course there were the unemployed. . . . 

In Milan the rain was still pelting, and the boy from whom I bought 
some sandwiches and wine said that it hadn’t stopped raining for three 
months. All Italy was sconvolta — turned upside down — because of the 
Atom Bomb. Many Italians believe this and I have heard it argued 
coherently, for is not the American testing ground near the watershed of 
the Gulf Stream? However this may be, the low plains of Lombardy were 
swamped, trees marking the edges of fields alone rose above the water, and 
still the rain drummed deafeningly on our carriage roof every time there 
was a halt. Our train was now beseiged with middle-class people and 
overflowing. There is something admirable and at the same time repulsive 
about the middle classes of Northern Italy who travel in second-class 
coaches. They are tireless workers. They have very little in common with 
the gesticulating little men of the Italian legend. They are panfaced and 
silent or indulge in leaden and bourgeois conversation about work, money 
and the family. The men have well cut overcoats and new gloves — so 
unlike the dirty old coats Frenchmen wear. They seem enclosed in their 
little class world of families and mistresses, and the fact that poor people 
starve for bread seems in no way to concern them. 

At the station in Venice I ran into Raymond Cayol of the French 
Ministére de I’Information, who was acting as a Government delegate 
to the Assembly of the European Society of Culture. A motorboat was 
waiting for us, and it swept us directly to the Hotel Danieli for an official 
luncheon party given by the mayor. The Grand Canal and the Piazza 
looked more like Constantinople than ever under the low driving clouds. 
In the mist the land was invisible, and Venice seemed to be dissolving 
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into the primeval sea from which it arose. Cayol and I arrived at the 
Danieli in time for the fruit and the speeches. I found myself sitting 
opposite a highly decorated Italian officer, and as he was strong and 
silent and only answered in monosyllables I was able to take stock of what 
was happening. 

When the Société Européenne de Culture was founded two years ago 
Venice was chosen as its seat for special reasons. One was that this city 
occupies an intermediary position between the West and the East of 
Europe, and the organizers hoped to arrange contacts between persona- 
lities behind the Iron Curtain. Another was that the Society, through the 
activity of Professor Giovanni Ponti, the Demo-Christian deputy for 
Venice, who is also President of the Biennale, was able to count on 
substantial help from that powerful organization. The aims of the Society, 
though sometimes expressed in a rather complicated way, seemed to me 
fundamentally simple. The Society was open to all persons irrespective of 
race, creed or political ideology who were concerned with the promotion 
of European culture. The Secretary-General and moving spirit was 
Professor Umberto Campagnolo of Padua, with whom I have had some 
tremendous quarrels that have never impaired a friendship. The President 
— though he has played no active part to my knowledge — was André 
Siegfried. Deliberations were, and still are, presided over by Professor 
Antony Babel, the former rector of Geneva University. The Society mem- 
bership by now includes some hundreds of distinguished European ‘intel- 
lectuals’ or ‘men of culture’ — as, in its official terminology, it calls them. 

The Society, obviously, was up against certain difficulties from the out- 
set. One, I think, was that many distinguished men of letters in different 
European countries joined the organization without giving it a second 
thought — they formed a kind of Atheneum of sleeping members with 
famous names. But more important than the distinction between the 
sleeping members and the ‘active’ members were misapprehensions about 
the Society itself. The Society was founded at a time when people had just 
discovered the dodge of ‘Peace’ conferences. Might this not be another 
stalking horse? The list of British members, which included personalities 
associated in the public mind with ‘fellow-travelling’, seems to have 
strengthened this impression. Yet, setting aside the debatable question of 
whether discussions with persons whose minds are completely closed can 
serve any useful purpose, the basing of an accusation of ‘fellow-travelling’ 
on the fact that the Society was (theoretically) open to Communists as to 
everybody else, seemed flimsy enough. As it happens the membership of 
the Society is overwhelmingly anti- or non-Communist, and it includes 
people such as André Siegfried, Francois Mauriac, Gabriel Marcel, 
Georges Duhamel and Jacques Maritain, not to mention the right-wing 
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Demo-Christian Italian Cabinet Minister, Guido Gonella, and the retiring 
Italian Ambassador to London, Duke Gallarati-Scotti. Amongst its 
‘active’ members there are no Communists. But there are two Catholic 
priests, Pére Maydieu, editor of the Vie Intellectuelle and the Abbé Morel, 
who is an authority on modern French painting. Moreover to think of the 
Secretary-General, Umberto Campagnolo, as a ‘fellow-traveller’ is to me 
faintly comic, for if he has one characteristic more than another it is a liking 
for his own railway carriage. Indeed, it may have been because they 
realized how difficult it is to talk Campagnolo down (I have tried and I 
know) that the Communists in France and in Italy came to view the 
Society with apprehension, and by and large they have boycotted it. A 
drama began at an early date. Until last year Venice had a Communist 
mayor, Gianquinto, and Gianquinto, though much pressed, felt he could 
not join the Society. One of his closest associates, Manlio Dazzi, a Com- 
munist man of letters, also withdrew. But in Italy, where the humanistic 
and easy-going tradition is strong, personal relations are not easily im- 
paired by ideology. 

There are other obvious difficulties — for instance those of drawing up 
texts which on the one hand appeal to the public as incisive, and on the 
other do not give offence to or exclude ‘men of culture’ who are equally 
acceptable whether they are Liberals or Socialists, Catholics or Com- 
munists, granting they are in ‘good faith’. Is there any common definition 
of ‘European culture’? How can there be any common ground between 
Liberals and Stalinists? Should men of letters come to Venice from 
behind the Iron Curtain, how will they come save as propagandists or as 
refugees? The Westerner is confronted by a dilemma that no one has yet 
been able to solve, and even to attempt to tackle it requires a sort of bold- 
ness. If the Westerner refuses to meet Communists, is he not abandoning 
all hope of converting them from rigid Stalinism? If he associates with 
them, how is he to avoid a sort of complicity in the acts of a régime which 
has extended itself by violence over all Eastern Europe and rules through 
terror and concentration camps? 

The organizers of the Société Européenne, led by Campagnolo, have 
been trying to find an answer which is tangential and (to me) still some- 
what vague. They have distinguished between politics and culture, and 
they argue that the Society exists to carry on a politique de la culture ona 
cultural level. But there are still innumerable questions to be answered. 
Does culture soar above politics? Can it be independent of politics? And 
if it cannot, what is its relation to politics? The answer given to these 
questions in a dictatorial régime is different from the answer of a liberal 
régime, and I cannot see how the two answers can be reconciled. I 
believe it would be an immense gain for mankind could some means of 
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meeting and talking with persons from the East be devised — i.e. not mere 
mouthpieces of the Single Voice — but this has not yet happened. 

The first ‘Ordinary General Assembly’ of the Société Européenne de 
Culture lasted from Thursday, November 8th, till Monday, 12th, and time 
was about equally divided between ‘work’ and ‘play’. ‘Play’ consisted in 
many delightful luncheon or dinner parties given by public authorities 
such as the City, the Province, the Azienda Autonoma di Cura e Soggiorno, or 
the Ente Provinciale per il Turismo. (1 find it very hard to translate the names 
of Italian organizations, for there seem to be no English equivalents.) At 
these gatherings conversation was gay and spirited, and I enjoyed the 
opportunity of mingling once more with a little core of friends from France 
and Italy who are regularly to be met with in Geneva at the Rencontres 
Internationales, as well as in Venice. We are truly a very mixed crew — 
Ungaretti, Jean Lescure, Jean Amrouche, Pére Maydieu, Louis Guilloux, 
and so on (a Swiss newspaper, bearing in mind the name of the President, 
Antony Babel, said that we were ‘Au Tour de Babel’). On Thursday 
evening there was a concert in the Fenice Theatre, which is the most 
beautiful of all the Baroque theatres I know, where putti and goddesses 
peep through the stucco vineleaves — it was a catholic concert, for Fresco- 
baldi was followed by Poulenc. There were several exhibitions of films, 
and of these perhaps the most astonishing was one made by the Abbé 
Morel (it was called Un film de l’Abbé Morel) on the theme of Rouault’s 
Miserere. The Abbé, who is round-faced and has a cheroot or a gauloise 
for ever drooping from his lip, and dresses in a dark blue suit, gave an 
introductory talk on the experiments he is making in the use of cinema for 
developing the understanding of modern art (La cathédrale des temps 
modernes est le cinema he observed). The Italians have never seen anything 
like these twentieth-century French abbés, ‘whom you can talk to just as 
though they were ordinary people’, abbés who have friends who are not 
other abbés or even formally Christians. 

The ‘work’ of the Assembly consisted in drawing up two manifestos: 
one an address ‘to the Heads of States, Prime Ministers, Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs of Information and of Education of all the States of 
Europe and America’; the other directed ‘to the Intellectuals of Europe 
and of the World’. The manifesto addressed to Governments took an out- 
spoken stand on defence of the freedom and independence of culture 
which, one cannot help reflecting, will hardly be acceptable to those 
Governments which apparently view culture as a branch of political 
propaganda. 

The European Society of Culture [it says] asks you to use your power to 


establish conditions of life that will allow the man of culture, when pursuing 
his activity, to have no regard for anything other than the interior law of 
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his work, and to escape from the pressures that are exerted on him by in- 
terests that are foreign to and often even hostile to culture. In particular it 
asks you to guarantee the widest freedom of circulation for works of culture 
and their authors, whatever their racial or natural origin, or their spiritual 
or political allegiance: and to give men of culture easier access to the means 
for working: and to free them from all impediment (controls, censorships or 
prohibitions) in the relationships they think good to establish by correspon- 
dence, congresses, meetings, etc. . .. The European Society of Culture thus 
asks you to iron out the obstacles that a policy of fear, jealousy or rancour 
has multiplied on the earth and especially in Europe. ... 


The manifesto concludes by drawing attention 


to the living force making for freedom and peace in the world and for the 
development of our civilization that a culture that is displayed in all free- 
dom can represent... . 


The address ‘to the Intellectuals of Europe and of the World’, which, 
doubtless, readers of periodicals such as The Twentieth Century may expect 
to find in their letter-boxes in due course, had a more tempestuous passage 
through the Assembly. Perhaps this in part was due to the method of work. 
It is not difficult for three or four people to draft a memorandum. It be- 
comes another matter when a minimum of fifty are engaged on such a 
work, each with his or her preference for one phrase rather than another, 
and, often enough, arguing about the precise weight of a phrase in a 
language other than their own. Indeed at times during the discussions 
there developed a bear-garden of friendly roaring. Several passages of the 
text even now are not clear to the present writer, possibly because they 
enshroud opinions of men widely differing (this, apart from the fact that 
the word ‘culture’ itself has no unified and single meaning in the languages 
of Europe). 


The world [reads this second manifesto] appears to be divided into two 
armed camps. There are far too many people who believe, or who cause to 
be believed, that there is no way out other than through the triumph of one 
of these camps and the annihilation of the other. This is the policy of either 
or, with or against, yes or no. . . . Those who reject it . . . and refuse to admit 
that war is inevitable, are thought to be naif and utopistic if not traitors... . 
To the imperative of yes or no which is begotten by war-mindedness, . . . 
men of culture will resist. On the plane on which we have placed ourselves, 
which is that of a policy (politique) of culture, instead of saying yes to one side 
and no to the other, one can and must say yes and yes, because the essential 
values, whatever they be, should not be left to the mercy of violence. . . . 

The policy (politique) of culture requires a force at its service. That is why 
the European Society of Culture is addressing this appeal to the intellectuals 
of Europe and of the world. It urges them to support its activities . . . and 
above all to assist it in unleashing the energy needed for the creation of new 
economic, political and social structures that the modern world can no 
longer dispense with, so as to guarantee human freedom and dignity. 
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I think that the reader may feel that there are different strands of 
thought running through what I have quoted, and it is not quite clear 
how they join up. If by yes and yes we mean that we should look for the 
good wherever it is to be found from Port Arthur to Tierra del Fuego, 
no one is likely to deny the statement. Should the first part be taken to 
mean that there should be an equal toleration for political régimes in the 
West and East, it is hard to see how the second part, regarding freedom, 
fits in. Finally, in the last paragraph I have quoted there is a clear admis- 
sion that culture does in fact imply an outlook on pol’-ics and economics. 

I must confess that somewhere here my understanding gave out, and 
it was with relief that I remarked that others were bewildered too. More- 
over, there seemed to be a division between the literary men and artists on 
the one side, and the university men on the other. For my part I regretted 
that in the drafting we did not hear more of the voices of men such as the 
poet Ungaretti, or of the novelists Quarantotti-Gambini, or Elio Vittorini 
(Vittorini, by the way, seems now to have completed his revolt against 
Communism, and his views about the Party are, I gather, bitter indeed). 
It was unfortunate, too, that Réné Lalou was not present, for his epigram- 
matic wit has often served at conferences as an antidote to abstract sen- 
tences that become so tangled that they make me think of nests of 
scorpions. This problem of style seems to me truly grave in Italy, for 

Italian university language can be the most unwieldy of instruments. 
There is no question of a ‘clear latin stream’ — instead there is a viscous 
and atrophied lava that comes from those terrible Hegelians. The 
original draft was more turgid than the final text. One phrase, typical of 
many, caught my eye: /es accidents d’une conjonction historique, and I pointed 
out that such expressions are simply untranslatable into English. I was 
assured that they are not French either. The Italian critic Anceschi, to 
whom I was complaining about this abstract language, pointed out (as I 
already knew) that Croce helped to propagate it and that those of his 
(Anceschi’s) generation who had been brought up in it had much travail to 
divest themselves of it. He had spent twenty years trying to do so. The 
disaster lay in the inability to form images. 

But I do not want to leave an impression that these syntheses of terrifying 
words merely conceal a void. Far from it. The work of the European 
Society of Culture has been imaginative and concrete in at least one 
respect. Of all astonishing things, the Society has acquired an island — or 
at least part of one; the Isola San Giorgio in the Venetian lagoons, facing 
the city, a benefaction of the Cini foundation (the Cini family are Venetian 
millionaires). And what an island it is, with the huge Palladian church 
and the Guardi and Canaletto vistas of deserted canal ends, and the soft 
sea-shell colours of the city across the water. It was, of course, raining 
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when we visited it, and the views were autumnal, and I kept thinking of 
Tod in Venedig when I watched some orphans playing in an open space 
under one of the cloister windows, their voices penetrating the wet vines. 
The old cloisters have for long been used as a barracks. They are now 
being restored, and soon the Society will move in, and the ‘men of culture’ 
will be allotted their cells, I suppose, and they will browse in Longhena’s 
library and argue in Palladio’s refectory. 

Meanwhile, as the Congress drew to an end, the most astounding 
transmutations were occurring in the City itself. Little by little the waters 
were rising above the level of the streets, and seeping along the ground 
floors of the hotels and palaces. The sea itself seemed as though over- 
flowing with the incessant rains. But this, plainly, was not common sense. 
The phenomenon of the flooding of Venice is really due to a rare combina- 
tion of causes; the conjunction of November tides, and of a fierce sirocco 
blowing over the lagoons. By Monday morning the dining room and 
lounge of our hotel was under a foot of water, and the electricity had 
ceased to function and a smell of old fish and seaweed penetrated every- 
where. The Piazza of San Marco was a great lake traversed by gondolas. 
Many of the Congressistes had to leave Venice, but how were they to get 
to the station? There were strange scenes. Young men in bathing trunks 
lifted the departing ‘men of culture’, the professors and writers, on to their 
shoulders and carried them through the lounge waters to waiting boats. 
The departure of the President of the Assembly and of his wife, swaying in 
this way on their human camels, was a moving adieu. And then slowly the 
tide receded. If one was to leave Venice, there was need to act quickly, for 
the tide would be once more high by evening. I ventured into the street 
and found one could proceed a hundred yards. I ran into some scattered 
‘men of culture’ who, according to temperament, looked like lost souls or 
were discussing intellectual problems. In the piazza, Florians was still 
closed, and the owner of a shoe shop was piling up his leather wares that 
had been rotted by the salt water. Part of the piazza was still flooded, and 
‘carriers’, for money, or for sheer goodwill (Venice is the politest city), 
were transporting women and solemn businessmen with brief-cases over 
the flood. 

In Venice we only saw a more light-hearted aspect of the inundations, 
but rumours of disaster elsewhere were already spreading, the Simplon 
had been blocked by a landslide and in the Po valley the downpours were 
marooning thousands of people and causing damage to property that 
was not yet calculable. The Wettest Year was making its last, savage stab. 
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REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


THE ITALIAN REVIEWS 
B. W. 


There was great Italian interest in the General Election long before it 
actually took place. This interest was concentrated on two closely- 
interwoven points: the question of British foreign policy and the British 
attitude to Continental Europe, and Mr Churchill himself whose figure 
still looms enormous in the eyes of Italians, who are traditionally attracted 
by personalities rather than by parties. The result of the polling was 
eagerly awaited on all sides, but as the Italians are naturally more inter- 
ested in British foreign policy than in her home affairs, the division of 
views was rather interesting. The Communists and Nenni Socialists 
hoped for a victory of Labour; nearly all the others were for the Con- 
servatives. 

As early as October gth Signor Togliatti had made a much-discussed 
speech about the Partisans of Peace movement, and he chose this perhaps 
inappropriate occasion to express his hopes for Labour. Rearmament was 
madness, he said, and went on to point out that the Partisans of Peace 
were forming nuclei to oppose this policy in the West. 

In China [he observed] the arms got into the hands of the right people 

at the last minute. But no-one can say whether the same thing will happen 

here. To this end we will work with all the energy we have, and our 

Partisans of Peace movement exists for that end. 

After this bald hint as to what he meant by ‘peace’, Togliatti added that 
he had hoped that the Labour Party might have acted as one of the nuclei 
that would serve as a brake on rearmament; moreover as his party was 
on the side of the workers at all times he hoped that Labour would be 
victorious. Possibly the Communists hoped much from an extreme wing 
of the Labour movement. At all events when the results of the election 
were announced, the principal party organ, Unitd, carried the headline: 
‘The Labourites pay the penalty for the imperialistic and bourgeois 
policies of Attlee.’ 

As I have already said, most other opinion in Italy hoped for a defeat 
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the extent to which it was shared by the democratic Socialists, whose views 
on the social question resemble those of Labour very closely. That they 
should thus override their natural sympathy for the most significant 
experiment in democratic Socialism in the world can only be understood 
if we bear in mind the exasperation which Italians have been feeling 
recently about British foreign policy; about the absence, as they see 
things, of all sense of initiative or leadership, and all sense of responsibility 
for Continental Europe. 

Italian government spokesmen were naturally pleased. On October 
26th De Gasperi said that he hoped ‘that the Government emerging out 
of the new Parliament would be a Government of European reconstruc- 
tion and of peace and security in the Atlantic Community’. Two days 
later the Rome Tempo carried an ‘Open Letter’ to Mr Churchill which 
expressed the hope that the British attitude to Europe in general and 
Italy in particular would now change. On October 26th the Milan 
Corriere della Sera (whose sympathies are Conservative) reproduced the 
notorious front page of the Daily Mirror without comment. The following 
day the paper carried descriptions of election scenes by Signor Bartoli, 
the London correspondent, who emphasized the sportivo aspect of events 
and pointed out that the contest was not between two régimes or three 
as on the continent, but between two different ways of carrying on the 
same régime. In a leading article Signor Augusto Guerriero expressed 
moderate hope of a better outlook for Europe. 

Churchill will try to bring England into closer collaboration with 
Europe. . . . We will no longer hear Dalton’s absurd view that England 
would only be prepared to be associated with a Socialist Europe. Yet 
there is no ground for hoping to see Churchill’s Strasbourg orations trans- 
lated into terms of reality. 


Perhaps at this point I should emphasize once more how many Italians 
are now looking forward to some British initiative and ‘leadership’ in 
European affairs as the outcome of a strong and clearly defined foreign 
policy. 

In the Rome Mondo (November 3rd) Antonio Calvi examined some of 
the pros and cons of the Conservative victory and confirmed the satisfac- 
tion of right-centre opinion. 


The collaboration between the United States and Great Britain will be 
made very much easier by the Conservative government and the whole of 
Atlantic co-operation will be favourably influenced by it. Churchill will 
certainly give an impetus to deepening the Atlantic alliance — which was 
rather abstractly outlined at Ottawa — into a genuine community and the 
same may be said of the parallel process of European union. . . . The place 
given by Churchill and the Conservatives to the German problem is a 
guarantee of a safer integration of Germany into the Western system and 















































hence of a speedier unification of Europe. Finally the influence of the 
Conservative victory may make itself felt on the centre parties in Conti- 
nental Europe and, by obliging them to stop hesitating, favour the establish- 
ment of those Right-centre governments which appear best to meet the 
situation at present. The French Radicals and Catholics, who so far have 
been reluctant to separate themselves from the Socialists, are the most 
obvious and important case in point. 

One exception to the general alignment of views that I have described 
centres on the critical periodical J] Ponte, which is essentially intellectual 
and has affiliations with the outlook of the old Party of Action. It is 
precisely Calvi’s theory of Right-centre governments that J/ Ponte most 
dislikes. The editor, Piero Calamandrei, made numbers of political 
observations in the course of a charming description of a recent visit to 
London which appeared in the August number. His impressions have 
that freshness of outlook that comes to those who see things that are 
entirely new to them. I was actually reminded a little of a well-known 
passage in which the philosopher Giordano Bruno described London 
scenes in the sixteenth century. But whereas Giordano was a very hot- 
tempered man and disliked England rather a lot, Calamandrei is gentle 
and kind and indeed some of his pen pictures are so idyllic that we 
scarcely recognize the dowdy city. of our daily life. Calamandrei is pri- 
marily interested in social developments in England — a subject on which 
many of his fellow countrymen are not well informed — and his sympathies 
are of course strongly Labour. He visited many centres and inquired 
painstakingly. He went to the London County Council — and even that 
staid organization, in his account, is tinged with magic and poetry by being 
called il Consiglio della Contea di Londra (I recall an Italian conversation in 
London in which St John’s Wood was metamorphosed into Bosco San 
Giovanni). There is a brilliant little description of the House of Commons — 
among other things Calamandrei’s latin eye noted that the opposition 
always sits on the left of the speaker so that ‘when it is in opposition even 
the political ‘right’ occupies the topographical left’. He comments on the 
use of laughter in British Parliamentary life and how, in Parliamentary 
reports often questions and answers are followed by the word ilaritd or 
laughter in brackets, whereas Italian Parliamentary reports are more 
often punctuated by interruzioni or clamori or tumulti. ‘In the Italian 
Chamber,’ he says, ‘a joke runs the risk of being misunderstood and 
arousing bestial vociferations.’ 

On the then impending elections Calamandrei noted with some 
penetration: 

I heard one or two Liberals and even Labour men express the hope that 
for several years England would have a new Government even if Conserva- 
tive, because the Labourites after their efforts to achieve the programme 
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they have achieved are weary and need to spend a few years in opposition 
so as to regain breath; and in the meantime the Conservatives, with an 
energy that is fresher and a capability that is greater, will inevitably be 
forced to be the administrators of the Labour programme. . . 


Calamandrei believed at the time of writing that Labour — thanks to 
which ‘the Korean conflict did not lead to a third world war’ — was faced 
with a terrible dilemma: this was 


the drama of a government of genuine workers. that had found the way to 
achieve Socialism by democratic methods, and now suddenly sees the path 
barred by a double blackmail owing to the appearance on the horizon of 
the world of the threat of a new cataclysm: the blackmail of the opposition 
of the Conservative classes that attack it from within and that of world 
capitalism ... which imposes its demands, while not only the Socialist 
achievement but also perhaps the English community itself would run the 
risk of being shattered if it opposed them . . . 


Meanwhile the democratic Socialist writer and political leader Ignazio 
Silone has launched a non-party manifesto concerning the defence of 
cultural freedom. The manifesto, which appears to have been drawn up 
with the assistance of Professor Carlo Antoni, has already been signed by 
a number of men who are well known in Italy and are of very varied 
outlook and activity. They include Alberto Albertini (of the family who 
were one-time owners of the old liberal Corriere della Sera in Milan), 
Umberto Zanotti-Bianco (the archzologist whose opposition to the 
Fascist régime was untiring), a number of distinguished novelists, essay- 
ists and poets such as G.B. Angioletti (who is now director of the Italian 
Third Programme), Vitaliano Brancati, Giano Stuparich, Anceschi, Flora, 
Nicolini, and Eugenio Montale. The full text of the manifesto is published 
in the Fiera Letteraria (October 28th) and it runs approximately as follows: 


We hold that there can be no effective human progress even in fields that 
are strictly social, economic and technical unless this be guided and fed 
with the spirit of freedom. We hold that all efforts to ennoble human 
existence are precarious or downright illusory if they are achieved at the 
expense of freedom. If as the result of social and economic changes or 
developments, or events of a military kind, circumstances may suggest to 
those responsible for the government of public life a strict discipline, this 
must not reach the point of imposing extrinsic formule and dogmas that 
substitute the deadhanded uniformity of the opinions of the régime in the 
place of free inquiry. We maintain that the modern world can only con- 
tinue to progress in virtue of that principle of freedom of conscience, 
thought and expression that has been achieved with great labour in past 
centuries. Any political system that is unable to tolerate this freedom, and 
feels it to be a danger, thereby admits its interior weakness and artificiality, 
its injustice and its lack of belief in its own worth. 

But even if those who exercise public power be brought to see the free 
movement of intellectual activity as a danger to the order of which they are 
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the guardians, it is not permissible for persons whose business and raison 
@’étre consists in activity of an artistic or scientific character to renounce the 
very principle by which their activity needs to be carried out. By betraying 
this principle they betray not only themselves and the universal values that 
are their charge, but also their mission to society; for they cease to serve it 
precisely in what is asked of them. They betray their fellow men who expect 
from them in all purity the beauty of art and the truth of science and they 
betray them precisely in the fields in which freedom of inquiry is a condition 
and premiss of technical and economic progress. 

We hold that those professing the arts and sciences are obliged as men 
and citizens to participate in political and civic life and that over and above 
their political tendencies and ideals and their preferences for one or another 
form of social order or economic structure, it is their duty to preserve and 
defend their own independence and that their responsibility is very serious 
and they are beyond pardon if they renounce this defence. And, finally, we 
maintain that in the period of history that has witnessed and is still wit- 
nessing so many systematic attacks directed against the life of art and the life 
of thought by the powers that be, free artists and men of science have the 
obligation to help one another reciprocally and to strengthen one another 
when in danger. 

This manifesto suggests one observation. Distinguished though the 
signatories are, it seems rather surprising that there are not more of them. 
This limitation may have already been remedied. The overwhelming 
majority of writers, artists, scientists and so on in Italy must in practice 
be in agreement with most of what the manifesto says. Indeed, in some 
countries where free institutions are more firmly established, many of the 
observations it contains would seem almost too obvious or platitudinous 
to be worth making. This is perhaps less the case in Italy for special 
reasons. One is that there is a strong tradition amongst men of letters 
that could almost be called ‘anarchist’ — it involves adopting a ‘What do 
you expect?’ attitude to the State, a tone of scepticism about all public 
obligations or prospects. The old teaching about ‘Art for art’s sake’ 
opposes the theory of engagement in political life that is here propounded. 
Another reason, perhaps, can be found in the strength of the Communist 
party, and the growing activity of Neo-Fascists of every stamp. It does, in 
fact, seem to require some courage to sign such statements in Italy to-day 
when the future is so uncertain (this apart from the general question of 
whether or not manifestos by ‘intellectuals’ serve any great purpose). It 
is possibly significant that a number of the signatories are old and seasoned 
opponents of all forms of totalitarianism. 
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THE CHARACTER OF LLOYD GEORGE 
Stephen Spender 


It seems to me that I must be one of the last survivors of a most curious 
cult: the Lloyd George worshippers. My childhood was overshadowed by 
this demi-god whom my father admired so much that he imitated his 
rhetoric and his thought, though he shared neither his serious gifts nor 
his serious faults. Indeed he carried admiration to such a point that 
physically he grew to look like him. His best friends — Sir John Stavridi 
and Sir Hubert Llewellyn Smith — were also admirers of L.G. When my 
father died, one obituary commented that sometimes Harold Spender 
talked about other things than L.G., but this was not often. 

That there are people who think of Lloyd George as a man like other 
men, still rather astonishes me. He may have been much worse, but I 
cannot think he was just a bounder, or that he was a clever politician in 
the same sense as the others were rather less clever politicians. In the 
opinion of the surviving worshippers — however much they may criticize 
him — he was a phenomenon. At one time the idea of him was magic to 
tens of thousands. 

For this reason his portrait in Bernard Shaw’s Back to Methuselah seems 
to me thoroughly unconvincing. Shaw portrays L.G. as a bombastic 
humbug, deceiving himself with his own outmoded radicalism. The 
portrait is amusing but it suffers from the fatal sense of superiority which 
nearly all modern writers seem to have when they portray a politician. 
The assumption is that Shaw would be far better at politics than L.G. or 
Asquith, if he tried. This assumption — which is also to be found in Wells 
when he writes about politics, and which other writers have taken straight 
over from Shaw and Wells, differs from Shakespeare’s contempt of 
politicians as scurvy knaves. It is one thing to despise politics, but it is 
quite another for a writer to flatter his audience and himself that they are 
a game which he himself could easily play. Shaw was right to see that 
modern politicians have failed to adapt politics to the needs of a world of 
modern science. But this is different from thinking that scientists like his 
brothers Barnabas or writers like the author himself, could do better than 
the politicians at breaking down the impasse of divided nationalities in a 
world which advances in technology demand should be united. The 
failure to see beyond a superior attitude towards politics makes Back 
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to Methuselah childish, despite all its cleverness, and the portrait of L.G. 
silly. 

Dr Thomas Jones in his recently published Lloyd George,* writes under 
the spell of his fellow Welshman, and it is this which in my view, makes 
his book so excellent. He is critical, severe even, and conscious of the spell. 
Critics have complained that in his book L.G. remains elusive. Certainly 
there are things which remain unexplained, but this is better than ex- 
plaining everything away. What I shall attempt here is to set side by side 
the contradictory qualities and achievements which made up L.G. and to 
distinguish what was real in him from the rhetorical. 

The fundamental thing about Lloyd George is that he was a radical. 
A radical is a person who not only goes to the root of things, but who has 
roots of his own quite different from those of his opponents. Such a 
person is a very rare phenomenon. He has to be self-interested, self- 
reliant and contemptuous of his opponents to a most exceptional degree. 
He must not accept their traditions, or think their thoughts, or speak the 
language of their culture. He must remain all his life — even if he per- 
suades other men to accept him — an outsider. He must have principles, 
but not friends, He can be as corrupt as he likes so long as he betrays 
everyone who buys him. 

One has only to glance around the political scene to see that radicals are 
rare indeed. Revolutionaries are found more often, for they are revolu- 
tionary by virtue of identifying themselves with interests which are 
counter to those of the existing ruling class. Revolutionaries remain so by 
constantly reaffirming this self-identification with a counter-interest. 
They fail if they discover that after all their interests are those of the 
rulers. Nearly all English labour leaders have been revolutionaries in 
their youth, because they have really identified their interests with the 
class from which they sprang. But they have later, without being aware 
of what they were doing, transferred their interests to the ruling class, 

just in the course of becoming good parliamentarians. Exceptions are men 
revolutionary by principle, like Attlee or like Cripps, whose choice of a 
revolutionary party was never one of interest at all. They chose when they 
were young to be against their own class; so later they were not confronted 
with the problem of the labour leader who finds that his link of common 
interest with the working class has been broken when he himself becomes 
one of the rulers. 

Lloyd George had no common traditions, no education, no culture, to 
form a bridge between himself and the English Liberals. He was not a 
worker, either. One of the few good points Shaw makes is this: L.G. was a 
* Lloyd George. By Thomas Jones. Geoffrey Cumberlege at the Oxford University 
Press. 1951. 215. 
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country solicitor, from the lower middle class, utterly removed from the 
workers. On the other hand, he had roots in a different culture from the 
classical education of Asquith and Grey: Welsh sectarian non-conform- 
ism, Welsh poetry, hymns and the Bible. He also was emotional and had 
very strong feelings of hatred for the aristocrats and landowners and 
sympathy for the self-made man. His oratory provided him with a strong 
sense of the people, the masses. 

With these views, Lloyd George had to become a Liberal. The Liberals, 
at the turn of this century, were people who had high principles, a classical 
education, enlightenment and various kinds of snobbishness. On principle 
they had preached reform and universal democracy, but they had little 
sympathy with the half-educated multitudes whom they had called into 
being. They had, in their public life, to some extent cut themselves off 
from their own class and therefore become rather unreal. They had 
created the conditions which were favourable to just such a radical 
demagogue as Lloyd George, who became the nemesis of the Liberal 
Party. In being high-minded and unmaterialistic they were much less 
suited to coming to any sort of understanding with L.G. than the tough 
aristocrats would have been. In fact, it was with Churchill, of all the 
Liberals, that L.G. had the best understanding. 

Asquith, Grey, etc., were like caterpillars in whom the ichneumon fly 
lays the eggs which will produce grubs that feed on the inside of the 
caterpillar. The ichneumon fly was Lloyd George. 

Lloyd George’s great achievements were all of an extremist, fundament- 
alist kind. He was best when his radical impulses combined with his sense 
of opportunity. Such occasions were the 1909 Budget, the Insurance Act of 
1911 and Munitions in 1916. It is likely that he might have solved the 
problem of Unemployment in 1929, if he had been called back into power 
at that crisis. But by then there was a gentleman’s agreement amongst all 
gentlemen not to let him come back into power, whatever problems the 
gentlemen were unable to solve. 

From several points of view the attitude of the Baldwins and Asquiths 
and MacDonalds to Lloyd George was quite justified. In his personal 
dealings he was unreliable. He was an incipient Caesar who at the end of 
the war had gone to Paris to frame the Treaty of Versailles, and had 
attempted to govern England by sending messages to his Cabinet. Clever 
parliamentarian though he had been, in power he developed something 
like a contempt for the House, which for long periods he scarcely attended. 
The Coupon Election, filling the House of Commons with members 
granted a certificate by L.G., showed a spirit of trafficking almost as 
cynical as the selling of peerages to men who subscribed to the L.G. Party 
Fund. His refutation of the charges of Major-General Sir Frederick 
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Maurice that the Coalition Government had made inaccurate statements 
in Parliament on important military matters, was an example of his 
adroit powers of misrepresentation which triumphed at the time, but 
remained afterwards as a glaring proof of his powers to deceive. His 
manipulation of the press, his ruthlessness towards opponents and critics, 
and many other such activities made him change overnight from the 
sine qua non of the Coalition Government into the leader whom politicians 
of all parties could best do without. 

Yet understandable as all this is, it doesn’t justify the rejection in 1929 

of ideas put forward in the ‘Orange Book’, We can conquer Unemployment: 
ideas foreshadowing Roosevelt’s New Deal and measures of control 
which all parties accept to-day. If the others had had the courage and 
ability to solve the crisis of the early ’30’s, then no one could criticize 
their dispensing with so risky a politician. But in the light of their having 
done nothing, one sees that L.G. was not just an undesirable; he was also 

a phenomenon, and the unholy alliance of the discredited Left with the 
astute Right of the 1930’s was a conspiracy to dispense with phenomenal 
characters — with Churchill just as much as with Lloyd George. L.G. was 
in the bold sense of the word perhaps a ‘politician’ — but what was Baldwin? 
The Conservative leaders surely were cagey political wire-pullers whose 
virtue was to seem virtuous by comparison with Lloyd George and 
Churchill. Two sensational posters dominated the 1929 election. One was 
of Lloyd George ‘white-haired in white armour, on a white charger, 
slaying the Dragon Unemployment’. The other was just a photograph of 
Mr Baldwin, pipe and all, smiling confidently, with the legend SAFETY 
FIRST printed underneath. It is characteristic that the Conservatives had 
rented all the best poster space. And the result of the election was that the 
electorate got just what they voted for: a large face of Mr Baldwin 
smoking his pipe; a facade behind which the unemployment crisis con- 
tinued until it was solved by Hitler, who started the arms race. Which 
proves, of course, that Baldwin was more honest than L.G. and that the 
people who voted for Safety First were not cheated. 

One of the most extraordinary things about Lloyd George was the way 
in which he faded out after the fall of the Coalition Government. He 
became a legend, and then he became a ghost. Once he ceased to have 
complete hold over his vast audiences he had no hold at all. Instead of 
observing and measuring them, they were observing and measuring him. 
He undoubtedly had a style and quality of his own; beauty of speech, a 
turn of phrase and imagery which rewards study, native wit, and a very 
striking physical appearance. But all these things acquired the qualities 
of a faded photograph or an old gramophone record. His periods of 
dynamic energy when he bid to be returned for power had something of 
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the character of a machine which revolves as powerfully, smoothly and 
effectively as it has ever done, except that it is not in gear to turn the 
wheels. 

There are various explanations of this failure of L.G. The most obvious 
is the split in the Liberal Party. An explanation often given between the 
wars was that some fatality made it impossible for a wartime leader to 
return to power. Ordinary people, if asked, would have said that Lloyd 
George had been ‘found out’. This is true. Perhaps the public had dis- 
covered not only that he was deceptive and too clever by half, but that he 
was extraordinarily lacking in judgment. The man ‘who won the war’ 
was also the man who in July 1914 had thought and said that the prospects 
for peace had never been so bright. The man who at the moment of 
Victory had declared ‘We must not allow any sense of revenge, any 
spirit of greed, any grasping desire to override the fundamental principles 
of righteousness,’ was, within a few weeks, demanding that Germany be 
made to pay the cost of the war and that the Kaiser be hanged. Later, he 
justified himself, by saying that he knew Germany could not pay, and that 
the Dutch would not give up the Kaiser. For L.G. — as my uncle once 
explained to me — the touchstone of morality in all his actions was that 
he should stay in power. This was the supreme good, while the supreme 
evil was ‘that those terrible people should come back’. 

The British instinct, which — having made the public trust him then 
made them distrust him — may explain his remaining in opposition, but 
it does not explain his becoming a public ghost so prematurely. 

It is dangerous for a public man to become a legend too completely in 
his own lifetime. Legends tend to belong to the past, especially when they 
are associated with legendary events. The person who is a legend is always 
associated with the events which made him legendary, and without this 
setting, he tends to look unreal. Legends therefore tend to make you date, 
by swallowing you up in illuminated mists of the mythical past. 

Churchill is an example of a political leader who has survived his 
legend. But then he is more than a legend, he is also a symbol and a 
tradition. Psychologists would probably agree that Churchill was a 
‘father figure’ in the minds of the people, coming as he does out of the 
paternal aristocracy, and having, indeed, some of the characteristics of a 
dad. A father can afford to be a bit out-dated; his old-fashionedness 
inspires trust, seeming to be connected with the reliable past. 

Lloyd George was not a father-figure, nor a son-figure, like the Duke of 
Windsor when he was Prince of Wales, nor even a brother. He was just a 
magician, representing, when he seemed to bring good luck, White 
Magic, but liable to turn at any moment into Black Magic, and then be 
forgotten altogether. In this he resembled Hitler, and that he manifested 
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considerable sympathy for the German dictator is doubly significant, 
Firstly, in showing his immediate reaction to a magician who worked 
ruthlessly but ‘for the good of his people’, and secondly, as a final and 
most damning illustration of his lack of any judgment wider than his 
instinctive feeling for power. Hitler was, moreover, the one other out- 
standing Twentieth Century Radical: a man supremely unimpressed by 
his opponents and with incredibly few links with the principles which 
guided other statesmen. And Hitler also had disappeared from the earth 
like a dream. In order to explain his existence to a younger generation, 
historians will have to explain the circumstances which produced a 
phenomenon. Goering — in some ways a much more fantastic figure — all 
the same requires less explanation. 

So to a post-war generation, L.G. became a wizard they no longer 
believed in, a magic that did not work. Yet it is important to realize that 
he was not the pompous wind-bag of Shaw’s imagining, nor the scoundrel 
of the Asquith Liberals, nor the extinct volcano in the mind of a younger 
generation. I wish that Dr Jones had quoted longer extracts from his 
speeches, which, although they can scarcely be said to show a distinguished 
mind, do show the workings of an extraordinary intelligence. He had a 
way of dramatizing and simplifying every issue, which owed much to the 
sermons he had heard in his youth, and much also to the oratory of 
Gladstone. It is a style which contains something of the popular poetry of 
a pavement artist or a caricaturist: 



























At Cannes we threw out the life-line. We have not yet drawn it in as I 
thought we might; neither has it been snapped; neither has it been let go; 
it is still there. We would like to draw all the distressed, all the hungry, all 
the suffering in the East of Europe back to life with all the health that the 
accumulated energy and skill of other lands can give. 






The metaphors are crude and inexact, but they are not false. The 
rhythm runs all through the paragraph, and its effect was heightened by 
the musicality of L.G.’s voice, and the pointing of his gestures. He was a 
great performer, a supreme actor, who studied his own effects in front of a 
looking-glass. But for a statesman to give a supreme dish of oratory, at 
least shows a disposition to give the public its money’s worth. 

It has been asked how so many eminent and clever people can have 
been taken in by Lloyd George as they were on various occasions. The 
answer is that th. process of being taken in is rather complicated. Very 
few people are taken in more than once by a completely dishonest or ill- 
disposed person. One is taken in not by dishonesty but by the sincerity of 
a man who can sometimes be dishonest, his dishonesty being perhaps a 
function of his sincerity. Lloyd George was sincere in his aims; he was 
insincere in the methods by which he attained them. It was this, surely, 
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that baffled people. They went to him, expecting to expose a dishonesty 
and only discovered sincerity of purpose. 

Another point in Lloyd George’s favour is that he was extraordinarily 
entertaining. Entertaining people are very rare and entertainment has 
extremely high value. Most people are secretly disposed to forgive an 
entertainer almost anything. The lives of public entertainers surely prove 
this: amazing allowances are made for them by a public greedy for the 
pleasure they can provide. All this is obvious in the case of a professional 
entertainer. We do not make allowance for the fact that in every path of 
life we go on making allowances for anyone who entertains us, even though 
this aspect of his behaviour may be one we are scarcely aware of. Lloyd 
George was not thought of as a public entertainer like Charlie Chaplin. 
But as a matter of fact this was one aspect of his personality — just as much 
as it is an aspect of Churchill’s and was one of Mussolini’s which makes it 
easier to forgive the Italian dictator than the German one. So Lloyd 
George drew on the good will of everyone who liked to be amused. A 
great many who came to cast stones at him went away amused. Again 
and again people found that the topic which they meant to discuss was 
not even mentioned in a conversation: Lloyd George was inimitable on 
some quite other subject. 

Dr Jones quotes one delightful scene which illustrates this turn of 
Lloyd George’s character. Just before his final resignation from the 
premiership, he marched up and down the long table of the Cabinet 
room to say goodbye to his assembled secretaries. This was the last time 
he would be there, ‘unless,’ he said, stopping suddenly, ‘I come back as 
the leader of a deputation to ask some favour of the new Prime 
Minister’ : 

Mr Prime Minister, I have come here with my fellow members from 

Wales to ask... 

Bonar Law: Pray be seated. (Lloyd George bowed slightly with ironic 
modesty. His eye fell on the imagined figure of Curzon.) 
Lloyd George: I could hardly sit in the presence of the Marquess Curzon 

of Kedleston. We have come to ask you for a grant for Welsh education 

and we also wish to approach you on behalf of the refugees from Smyrna... 


It is scarcely possible to read — and must have been still less possible to 
witness — such a scene without seeing his whole life as a play written and 
acted by himself. A play in which there were passages of passion and 
integrity, passages of humour and dupery, passages of dishonour and 
fall, all written by the same person, who included within his mind and 
his life the potentialities of all these situations. 

Many a true word is spoken in jest, and in a speech of the same period, 
L.G. spoke of himself as ‘an old actor for whom fashionable circles in 
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London had no further use, but ‘I can still go on touring the provinces’. 
Finally, even the provinces lost interest, but it is difficult to say why. The 
actor was only an actor, it suddenly seemed, and not one of the gentry 
nor even really one of the people, though he still retained the loyalty of 
his province in Wales. But there undoubtedly they felt they knew about 
him, and he was not just an actor. It is possible still to wonder whether, if 
he had taken the lead again in 1929, our history might not have been 
different. 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


In an age, such as this, of spiritual uncertainty one is the prey of innumerable 
advocates of one or another new brand of pie in the sky. And, not without justifica- 
tion, one tends to grope one’s way towards whatever ultimate enlightenment might 
exist with a wary eye to the more hazardous abstract faiths newly presented for 
one’s support. Nonetheless, recourse to fresh stimulants, though in some cases they 
may only serve to increase one’s aimlessness, is a necessary part of the adventure. 
Professor Routh’s:new book, TOWARDS THE TWENTIETH CENTURY (Cam- 
bridge University Press, 30s.), provides just such a stimulant. It is a profound and 
brilliantly conceived inquiry into the survival of Victorianism in the minds of the 
last two generations and an examination of the contemporary outlook as tested 
by that of our predecessors. A study of the writers of the nineteenth century and of 
the intellectual undercurrents to which they were subject and gave impetus, 
Towards the Twentieth Century sets out to answer such questions as, why the great 
Victorians failed in their search for a new destiny for man which science and 
industrial power were demanding; and how their failure has left as a legacy the 
aimlessness of our present century. This it does by methodically plumbing the 
responses of recent authors to this legacy and by interpreting their attempts to 
re-establish a true relation between literature and modern life. 


Among all the changes in the structure of Victorian Society, writes Mr Noel 
Annan in his outstanding biography of Sir Leslie Stephen, LESLIE STEPHEN: 
HIS THOUGHT AND CHARACTER IN RELATION TO HIS TIME (MacGibbon 
and Kee, 25s.), few are so interesting as the emergence of an intellectual aris- 
tocracy which has profoundly influenced English politics, education and literature 
during the past hundred years. It is, of course, from this aristocracy that Professor 
Routh has, for the illustration of his thesis, drawn almost exclusively. Mr Annan’s 
canvas is, however, a narrower one. While by no manner of means has he pre- 
sented us with a straight biography of Stephen (this, of course, was not his inten- 
tion), he has all the time employed him as a touch-stone. Yet in so skilful a manner 
that chapters like ‘Evangelicalism’, ‘Cambridge Rationalism’ and “The Moral 
Society’ might well stand on their own — so artful is their detachment, so bril- 
liantly and comprehensively are they rounded. The sustaining thread of the book 
is a fascinating one — along the course of which is traced the evolution of the 
Clapham Sect and its development and culmination in the rear-guard formations 
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of Bloomsbury — surely the end of the line so far as an aristocracy of letters can be 
reckoned. 


Readers who heard Bertrand Russell’s lectures, delivered in the Third Programme 
under the overall title ‘Living in an Atomic Age’, will welcome the publication 
this month of NEW HOPES FOR A CHANGING WORLD (Allen and Unwin, 
gs. 6d.), which the author has based on his broadcasts. Brilliant, perverse, provo- 
cative and charactistically stimulating, the essays are concerned with the methods 
of curing the conflicts of man, firstly with nature, secondly with other men, and 
thirdly with himself. In science — so the author says — resides the solution of the 
first conflict, in politics that of the second, while the third must be the concern of 
religion and psychology. 

The burden on man remaining requires, to be discharged, but one further effort 
on the part of man himself — that of ‘opening his heart to joy’. Without this effort 
‘eternal death’, as Bertrand Russell sees it, ‘will bury man in deserved oblivion’. 


The publication this month of THE OxFORD ATLAs (Geoffrey Cumberlege at 
the Oxford University Press, 36s.) marks an exciting advance in map production. 
Its preparation has taken five years. Each map has been built up from a blank 
sheet of paper — thus the Editors have been able to take full advantage of new 
sources of information as well as of new methods of map production developed 
during the war. From its inception, we are told, until the last sheet received its 
final approval over seven hundred separate printing plates have been prepared, 
checked, and cross-checked; and over 50,000 names recorded in the index- 
gazetteer. The result is a magnificent achievement and the Oxford Atlas is unlikely 


to be superseded az a reference book for many years to come. 
M. G. 


OTHER BOOKS RECOMMENDED 


IN THE BALANCE: Speeches 1949 and 1950. The Rt. Hon. Winston S. Churchill, 
O.M., C.H., M.P. Cassell. 255. 

A collection of more than sixty speeches and addresses made by Mr Churchill during 1949 
and 1950, in the House of Commons and in Brussels, Strasbourg, Copenhagen, Boston, 
and New York, as well as in many parts of this country. 


SEVEN MAJOR DECISIONS: Sumner Welles. Hamish Hamilton. 155. 

A fascinating and indispensable addition to diplomatic history. It will be remembered 
that the author was, for six years, President Roosevelt’s Under-Secretary of State. In his 
book he unveils the actions and controversies which governed the ‘seven major decisions’ 
of foreign policy made by America during the war — from the recognition of the Vichy 
Government to the creation of the United Nations. In a final chapter Mr Welles makes a 
penetrating analysis of America’s post-war foreign policy. 


GERMANY AND THE FUTURE OF EUROPE: Edited by Hans J. Morge:.thau. 
University of Chicago Press (Great Britain: Cambridge University Press). 26s. 

The Editor of this book, which is the work of many hands, is Professor of Political Science 
and Director of the Center for the Study of American Foreign Policy at the University of 
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Chicago. The chapters consist of lectures delivered at the Twenty-sixth Institute of the 
Norman Wait Harris Foundation of the University of Chicago, in the Spring of 1950. 
Beginning with a broad survey of Germany’s réle in Western Civilization by Reinhold 
Niebhur, the book deals in turn with every aspect of contemporary Germany - in such 
chapters as ‘The New Crisis Strata in German Society’ by Sigmund Neumann, “The 
Economic Problem’ by Calvin B. Hoover, ‘The Political Problem’ by Hans J. Morgenthau 
himself, ‘The Bonn Constitution and its Government’ by Hans Simons, and “The Govern- 
ment of Eastern Germany’ by Otto Kirchheimer. A most valuable contribution towards a 
better understanding of the ‘German problem’. 


RED CHINA IN PERSPECTIVE: John Blofeld. Wingate. 12s. 6d. 
An able and well-balanced account of the rise and development of Communism in China 
by one who has lived and studied in the country for the last seventeen years. 


THE DECLINE AND FALL OF BRITISH CAPITALISM: Keith Hutchison. Jona- 
than Cape. 21s. 

In which the author, with great skill and a firm grasp of his subject, constructs from the 
material of the last six decades a thesis which admits of the deliberate withdrawal of the 
ruling classes from their previously entrenched positions, before the inevitable advance of 
socialism. In which, also, he concludes that socialism, and all that it has come to connote, 
is now too potent a force to be any more than temporarily checked by the Conservatives. 


GEORGE LANSBURY: Raymond Postgate. Longmans. 21s. 
A vivid and sympathetic account of the varied and turbulent life of George Lansbury, 
written by his son-in-law. 


THE SEPHARDIM OF ENGLAND: Albert Hyamson. Methuen. 353s. 

An absorbing, deeply learned study of the Jewish communities banished from Spain and 
Portugal in the fifteenth century and of their descendants to the time of Disraeli. The 
author, who is a distinguished pioneer in Anglo-Jewish History, has made extensive use 
of the unpublished manuscript records of the ancient Spanish and Portuguese Jews Con- 
gregation of London in the preparation of this remarkable work, which runs to 400 
pages odd, and is profusely illustrated. 


JOHN ROBERT GODLEY OF CANTERBURY, NEW ZEALAND, AND HIS FRIENDS: 
C. E. Carrington. Cambridge University Press. 27s. 6d. 

John Robert Godley — the man who inspired, planned, led and established Canterbury, 
New Zealand, was a close friend of Gladstone, who also gave his powerful aid to the 
scheme. His biographer, Mr Carrington, the author of that most remarkable of histories 
of the Commonwealth, The British Overseas, has accomplished a further triumph with this 


highly accomplished study of one of the most successful examples of systematic coloniza- , 


tion in English imperial history. 
LOUIS NAPOLEON AND THE RECOVERY OF FRANCE: F. A. Simpson. Long- 
mans. 30s. 

The third edition of this recognized standard work, which first appeared in 1923. The 
author has been truly described as the possessor of a rare artistic talent and as an 
historian of the front rank, and those whose interests direct them to the study of the 
nineteenth century, and more particularly to the Second Empire, will be grateful to the 
publisher for making this work once more available. 
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MARIA THERESA AND OTHER STUDIES: G. P. Gooch. Longmans. 25s. 

The greater part of Professor Gooch’s book is taken up by an authoritative account, 
characteristically lucid and scholarly, of Maria Theresa, her son Joseph and her daughter 
Marie Antoinette — as they are revealed, in their relations, in Maria Theresa’s remarkable 
correspondence with her two children, published towards the close of the nineteenth 


century. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ROBERT A. MILLIKAN: With a Foreword by Sir 
George Thomson, F R S. Macdonald. ats. 

An excellent account of the life and achievements of one of America’s greatest scientists — 
pioneer in Atomic Physics and a winner of the Nobel Prize. 


HOBBES AND HIS CRITICS: John Bowle. Jonathan Cape. ros. 6d. 

Described by the author as ‘a study in seventeenth century constitutionalism’, this is a 
most useful analysis of the political opposition to which Hobbes was subjected and of the 
influence which he himself exerted on subsequent political trends and institutions. 


NEW TRENDS IN EDUCATION IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY: Nicholas 
Hans. The International Library of Sociology and Social Reconstruction. 
Routledge and Kegan Paul. 18s. 

A precise and well-documented indictment of the common interpretation of the educa- 
tional history of the eighteenth century, which has it that this is ‘a dull and barren record’ 
and ‘a century of educational sleep’. The author is Reader in Comparative Education, 
King’s College, University of London. 
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BOOKS ARE ESSENTIAL: André Deutsch Ltd., 12 Thayer Street, Manchester 


Square, London, W.1. 7s. 6d. 

A plea for the consideration of the writers’, publishers’ and booksellers’ present economics 
plight, which it is to be hoped will reach many hands. Consisting of expert contributions 
from, for example, J. L. Hodson, Michael Joseph and Hubert Wilson, this brief but 
hard-hitting book makes a most timely appearance. 


FIRST PRINCIPLES OF TYPOGRAPHY : Stanley Morison. Cambridge Univer-) 
sity Press. 2s. 6d. 

PREPARATION OF MANUSCRIPTS AND CORRECTION OF PROOFS: Cambridge’ 
University Press. 2s. 6d. 

MAKING AN INDEX: G. V. Carey. Cambridge University Press. 2s. 6d. 

The first three titles in the new Cambridge Authors’ and Printers’ Guides. All engaged in 
the work of writing, editing, publishing or printing should find these three booklets an 
invaluable aid. 


THE FABER BOOK OF MODERN VERSE: Edited by Michael Roberts. Faber and. 
Faber. 12s. 6d. 

A new and enlarged edition of a book first published in 1936. An excellent reghecoenensllll 
anthology ranging from the work of Gerard Manley Hopkins to that of the late Sidney 


Keyes. i 


POEMS AND SATIRES 1951: Robert Graves. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 
This volume is intended as a supplement to Collected Poems 1914-1947. Several of the 
delightful satires have previously appeared in the New Yorker. 


BERNARD sHAW: A. C. Ward. Longmans. tos. 6d. 

JOSEPH CONRAD: Oliver Warner. Longmans. tos. 6d. 

The first two titles in a new series entitled ‘Men and Books’, in which the lives of authors 
and a critical assessment of their works is based on the latest available published researches, 
Both volumes are attractively and informatively written and amply justify the purpose 
suggested by the series — that of recording new judgments in the light of a much altered 
mental climate. 


THE DARKENING MERIDIAN: Richard March. William Campion, 45 Great 
Russell Street, London, W.C.1. 8s. 6d. 

A collection of short stories first published in 1943. The author has a powerful imagination 
and the rare gift of originality. 

IF IT DIE. . .: André Gide. Translated by Dorothy Bussy. Secker and Warburg. 
155. 

A further volume in the Standard Edition of the Works of André Gide. This famous 
candid autobiography was first published, in a translation by Dorothy Bussy, in a special 
Limited Edition, in 1950. It spans the years of Gide’s childhood and early development, 
tells of his acquaintance with Stephane Mallarmé’s salon, of his youthful friendship with 
Pierre Louys and others, of his meeting in North Africa with Oscar Wilde and Lord Alfred 
Douglas, and closes on the eve of his marriage. 


SHORT STORIES FROM THE NEW YORKER. Gollancz. 155. 
A treasure-house for New Yorker addicts —sixty-eight stories selected from issues of the 
magazine published between 1925 and 1940. 








